





THE LOVE OF LENNOX, 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GOVERNESS IS ASKED TO PRAY. 


Miss STRANGWAYS, though not in time for prayers, was in ample 
time for breakfast, for the 18th Psalm is by no means short; and, 
besides, after its conclusion there had to follow Mr. Henry's lengthy 
commentary upon it, as well as the considerable petition from the 
Book of Family Prayers. ‘The new governess teok her seat with a 
smiling face and a thousand apologies ; but Mrs, Brass received 
both herself and them with marked frigidity, and introduced her 
to the grandmother with nervous abruptness. That uncompromis- 
ing saint stared severely at the culprit, and observed that she had 
always heard that Episcopalians were light-mindea, and that it 
seemed as if even a dispensation of Providence, like that of 
yesterday, was insufficient to wean them from fleshly sloth, and 
induce them to express their gratitude at the family altar. 

‘‘Has it not struck you in moments of reflection, Miss 
Strangways, that yesterday there was but a step between you 
and eternity?” she asked authoritatively. 

The governess. looked for a moment thunderstruck at the 
question, but answered good-humouredly, ‘‘ I was so thankful to 
have escaped so marvellously, that 1 have tried to think as little 
about it since as possible.” 

“That is the best thing you could do,”” said Lovelace, ‘I 
hope you feel none the worse this morning for what you had to go 
through yesterday.” 

“Not in the least,” she said, looking across the table at her 
late protector with a smile, “The mountain air here seems to 
have charmed away any bad effects; it has made me lazy and 
given me a voracious appetite.” 

Her looks did not belie her words. She looked at the moment 
the impersonation of heolth and bappiness. 

“I am delighted to bear you say so, Miss Strangways,”’ said 
Mr. Brass kindly. ‘Let me recommend some of this kippered 
‘almon ; it was caught not two miles from here.” 
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“Tt certainly was a most remarkable circumstance, Lennox, 
that you should have been the means, under God, of p 
the life of Miss Strangways,” said Mrs. Brass, looking at the 
voverness with an expression which perhaps scarcely was # 
harita’le as micsht have been expected from a Christian 80 U- 
adulterated. In her beart the lady was saying to herself, * a most 
unfortunate circumstance ;’ for with the scheme she had in view 
that interesting situation of the moonlit bank, the saviour and the 
saved, and all the romance that these involved, was gall and worm. 


wood If Miss Strangways had been like poor Miss Tulloch, . 


skinny, weasand, and forty-five, she would have thought nothing 
about it; but Miss Strangways was lovely, round, and twenty-one, 
Moreover, it. was painfully apparent to the schemer that the 
governess was more beautiful than her own daughters. ‘ How 
Lady Glendower can be so injudicious as to take and to recommend 
young persons of such stylish appearance is past my compre. 
hension,” she m»ttered. ‘“ Thank God, I have only taken her for 
a month on trial. 

After breakfast, Lovelace set out with Mr. Brass’s gamekeeper 
to celebrate the day on the Pinkie Moors, and Miss Strangways 
was about to be conducted to the schoolroom by her two pupils. 

“I wish, Miss Strangways, to say a word to you before you 


commence your duties,’ said Mrs. Brass authoritatively, as the 


governess was leaving the room. “ Lady Glendower, I believe, — 


informed me that you were a member of the Episcopalian Com- — 


munion.” 


“Ah! groaned the grandmother, who was applying the 
trumpet assiduously to her ear. 


“It is quite true, Mrs, Brass. I was brought up an Episco- 
palian,’” 


“So much the worse,” muttered the grandmother. 


“Then, Miss Strangways,” said Mrs. Brass, “ that being the 
case, I desire that in the course of your instructions you will omit — 
everything of a religious element, and contine yourself strictly to — 


secular teaching. On pure religious principle, I have the greatest 


horror of episcopacy, which I consider only next door to popery, 


and I should never forgive myself if the precious souls of my 
children ran any risk of becoming infected with erroneous doctrine. 


I beg also that during the hours of recreation the conversation 4 


may never turn upon religious subjects, unless, indeed, Miss — 
Strangways, you feel any inclination to inquire of Becca and 


Phasbe about our own church principles, with a view to cubeeslng 4 


them, which I heartily pray God may be the case,”’ 
“Very well spoken, Mary,”’ cried the grandmother. ‘‘ You 
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the saying, ‘they that touch pitch will be defiled ;’ the least you 
could do was to say what you've said.”’ 

“What a nasty temper grandma’s in !’’ whispered Phosbe to 
her sister. ‘‘I don’t think she likes Miss Strangways.” 

“Of course she doesn’t,’’ said Rebecca. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because she’s English Church.” 

“ Well, what does that matter ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I wish all the churches in creation 
were burned to cinders, for-I’m sick of hearing about them.” 

“ But isn’t it delightful! we're to bave no more of those long 
Bible lessons and that horrid Shorter Catechism,” said Phosbe, 
“T’m glad Miss Strangways is English Church.” 

But the little Presbyterian’s face fell when, after Miss Strang. 
way having engaged to keep clear of every controversial subject, 
Mrs. Brass resumed : 

‘Of course, Rebecca, I do not for a moment mean that yourown 
and Phosbe’s religious training should. be interrupted, and, there- 
fore, I will myself give you your Bible and catechism lessons, every 
afternoon before you go out.’’ 

“There’s one thing, Mary, I wish you to impress upon Miss 
Strangways,’’ said the grandmother, as the governess was opening 
the door to make her exit; ‘‘ and that is, that the children’s studies 
thould be invariably opened with prayer. D’ye know how to pray, 
young lady ?” 

‘*T think go,’’ gaid the governess; ‘' at least, it would not be 
the first time I have done such a thing.”’ 

“Oh, but I don’t mean any of yeur vain repetitions out of a 
written book,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘ None of your made-up for- 
a written in cold blood by balf.a-dozen bishops, you under- 
8 hed 

“T trust, Miss Strangways, you can pray from the heart, with- 
out the help of written words,” said Mrs. Brass, solemnly. 

The governess’s radiant face for a moment became clouded with 
annoyance, and then she replied : 

‘When I was with Lady Glendower I and my pupils usually 
repeated the collect for the day.’’ 

“TI thought as much,” said the grandmother ; “ a jabbering 
repetition of the letter, without the spirit, and said in about as 
Much time as it would take me to find my chapter in the ‘ Con- 
fession of Faith.’ Ab, dear Mis Tulloch, but you're a sad loss to 
this household. You could pour out your beart before your Maker 
Without pens and paper, and for a very good reason, because you 
had the root of the matter in you.” 

“Tm glad she’s gone, all the same,” whispered Phebe. “‘ What 
® Ume she always kept us!” 
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‘‘How long are we to stand here, I wonder ?’’ said her sister, 
“ What a fuss about nothing !” ‘ 

“ Miss Strangways,’’ said Mrs. Brass, ‘‘ you must just try and 
do your best. If you once make a beginning you will probably 
find that the words will come of themselves, and the habit of ex 
tempore prayer grow to be a delight as it is a privilege. This 
being the first occasion of your attempting such a thing, I will be 
present myself as an encouragement.” 

For herself Miss Strangways would gladly have dispensed with — 
such encouragement, but governesses were born to submit. Mrs 
Brass led the way to the schooleroom. “ Now,’’ she said, giving 
the signal to kneel down. Miss Strangways repeated, in a clear 
and melodious voice, the following prayer: “Oh, God, whom 
nature and property is ever to have mercy and to forgive, receive 
our humble petitions. And though we be tied and bound by the 
chain of our sins, yet let the pitifulness of Thy great mercy loom 
us. For thehonour of Jesus Christ, our Advocate and Mediator.” 
After which she repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

‘* Now, Miss Strangways,” said Mrs. Brass, ‘“‘1 should very 
much like to know whether that first prayer you offered up was 
really the outbreathing of your own heart. I am not finding 
any fault with it, for, though brief, it seemed to me to haves 
sound and evangelical ring about it; but, at the same time, I 
could not help thinking you might have got it out of somé 
book.” 

“So I did,” said the governess. ‘I got it from the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is one of the Collects.” y 

“But this will never do,” cried Mrs. Brass. ‘‘I could not — 
think of permitting my children to listen every morning to & 
prayer of the Episcopalian Church, even though you can repeat 
it by heart. It would just be sowing the seed of heresy in theit 
hearts, and who knows what the fruit might be? The only way will 
be, Miss Strangways, to come myself every morning and offer up 
the opening prayer.” | 

Having made this arrangement, the lady left the room, and 


Miss Strangways directed the attention of her pupils to the use of ” 
the globes. i 
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CHAPTER V. 
SOME OF THE VIEWS OF A McTARVISH. 


_Loverace, accompanied by McTarvish, the keeper, t 
pointers, and a retriever, was soon knee-deep in heather on | 
Pinkie moors, which extended for some seven or eight miles f 
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Pinkie House. The ground which they traversed became more 
and more mountainous as they proceeded, and every now and then 
they beheld from some ridge a glorious panorama of valley and 
river, which, apart from the sport would itself have repaid the 
miles of heavy walking which they accomplished. But in addition 
to this the sport was excellent. The day was propitious, grouse 
were abundant, the dogs behaved faultlessly, and by luncheon.time 
Lovelace had bagged nearly forty brace of birds, besides several 
hares and snipe. The keeper did not shoot, but directed the dogs 
and gossiped with Lovelace, who, never having been in Scotland 
before, sometimes found it no easy matter to understand his atten- 
dant’s remarks, 

“T think, Mr. Brass, told me your name was McTarshish,” said 
Lovelace. 

* McTarvish, sir,—Donaid McTarvish—I’m a true Hielandman, 
and was born in Morayshire. I assure ye, sir, I’m proud to belong 
to the Mc'l'arvishes, for they’re the finest class in a’ Scotland.”’ 

‘‘Are they?’’ said Lovelace, “I always thought the 
McG.egors took the lead among Scotch clans, Wasn't Rob- 
Roy a McGregor ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir —nae doot but he was, and a stoot enough rascal 
into the bargain; but for a’ that, and though he was the hero o’ 
Sir Walter Scott, the. McGregors could never hold a light to the 
McTarvishes. In the grand old days, when the clans were ay 
fighting amang themsels, wha could wield a claymore like a 
McTarvish? Wha fought for their king and country like the 
Mc''arvishes? It was the McTarvishes that mainly helped Bruce 
to win the battle o’ Bannockburn; and, if the McTarvishes had 
come up in time at Flodden Field, there’s little dout but they’d 
hae turned the scale o’ the day. It was owing to some mistak, 
I ken nat weel what, on the pairt o’ the king that they did na. 
Weel, sir, in later times wha fought at Waterloo like the Me. 
Tarvishes? and wasn’t it a regiment o’ MeTarvishes, above a’ 
things, that the Rooshians dreaded to encounter in.the Crimea? 
And in peacefu’ times, like the noo, what clan excels in the 
Hieland games like the McTarvishes? Wha can put the stone or 
throw the hammer like a McTarvish? Isn’t my ain namesake 
Donald Mc'arvish, the champion o’ Scotland ? You'll likely see 
him yoursel’, sir, if you gang to the Bramar Gathering.” ‘ 

“The Bresmar Gathering !” said Lennox, who, though following 
the keeper’s rhapsody with difficulty, quite understood that the 
McTarvishes were the glory of Scotland; ‘‘I have heard of it. 


When does it take place, and how far is Bremar from here ?” 


“ Weel, it’s commonly about the middle of September. Bre- 
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ye damned tyke! Deil tak the dog! Steady there, Rock, whoa” 
continued the keeper, as the first-named dog at this moment flushed 
a bird, and the second made a dead point. ‘‘ Whisht, sir, there's 
plenty more o’ them. Come round this side, and keep them fra 
crossing Lord Cairngorum’s marsh,” 

A fine covey rose, headed by a lusty old cock, which rung out 
defiantly that crow which is music to the sportsman’s heart. Bat 
the old gentleman’s career was quickly cut short by Lennox’s right 
barrel, while a promising son fell to his feet. 

“ Ay, sir, it’s worth your while to gang to the gathering,” 
returned the keeper. ‘“‘ Her Majesty hersel’ will be there, ye 
ken, and a’ the princes and princesses, besides a hantle o° the 
nobility and gentry folk.”’ 


“ And your namesake, will he be there asa performer in the 
games ¢’’ asked Lennox. 

‘Donald McTarvish ? Oh, ay, to be sure, sir. Fegs! it would 
be a poor gathering without Donald. You'll see, sir, Donald's 
breast ‘ll be glittering wi’ medals that thick that it’ll dazzle ye 
like the sun. I’m thinking, Maister Lovelace, that it was & 
terrible accident you were in yestreen,” continued the garrulow 
aud inquisitive Mr. McT arvish. 


“It was bad enough,” said Lennox, ‘‘ but it might have beem 
worse.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, so I believe,” said the keeper. “I was speaking 
about it this morning to some o’ the servan-lassies, as they telt 
me they thought ye’d saved the life o’ the new governess.” 

“ Did they, indeed ?”’ said Lennox, smiling. 

“ Ay, ne they, and that it was considered a most heroic action 
on your 

“So lo a as I am a bit of a hero in one person’s eyes I shall be 
quite satisfied,’’ thought Lennox to himself, as the vision rose be 
fore him of Alice standing on the bank, with her beautiful face 
shining in the moonlight. | 

** I feel much flattered, Mr. McTarvish,”’ he said, aloud. 

“She was na hurt, I’m thinking ?” said the keeper. 

* Not a scratch.” 

“ Ay, puir thing, I’m right delighted to hear it,”’ said Donald, 
with sympathy. ‘*I caught just a glimpse o’ her this morning — 
through the kitchen window, and I thought her a right ie 
young leddy; a gae sight younger looking, and mair governes | 
like, than yon auld Miss Tulloch that was here.” 7. 

“Have you been long here yourself?” asked Lennox, wishing — 
to turn the conversation. 

** Near upo’ ten year,” 

“And where were Hage ST before you came to Pinkie 
for, T taauh yoilto bean tole a gamekeeper !’’ 
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Mr. McTarvish gave a short laugh, and then coming close to 
Lennox, said in a low voice: “ Fegs, sir, not always. Between 
you aud me and the grouse, I was a poacher.” 

“A poacher! I suppose in the days of RobeRoy you'd have 
been a cattle-lifter ?”’ 

“ Weel, sir, I wad na promise,” said Donald, taking a pinch 
of snuff. ‘‘ It’s as’ likely as not I’d ha lent a hand to Robbie to 
drive an English stir or twa over the border, though I’m maistly 
sure that in Robbie’s day there was a feud between the Me. 
Tarvishes and the McGregors.”’ 

‘* But how come you to leave off poaching ?’”’ asked Lennox. 

“Oh, weel, you see, sir, I grew tired o’ the trade after a time, 
especially when the lairds began to keep a stricter look-out; 80 
when I got the offer o’ entering Maister Brass’s service, I thought 
I'd just close with it there and then.” 

“But how did you manage to get recommended ?” 

“ Weel, ye ken, sir, I’ve got a brother a keeper o’ Lord Cairn. 
gorum’s, whose property lies over the river yonder, and it was he 
gave me a character, though many’s the hare and bonny roebuck 
l’ve nipped out o’ his maister’s preserves. Ah, weel, ye see, sir, 
it’s but right that we should help each other a’ we can when we're 
members o’ the same family.’”’ 

‘‘That’s sound philosophy, whatever may be its. morality,” 
said Lennox, laughing. 

*' T doot, sir, I’m nae vera learned in the moralities,”’ said the 
keeper, cheerfully’; “ but this I will say, that a’ the poaching 
I've ever done does na weigh muckle upo’ my conscience. Dvil a 
bito’ harm did it do anybody, nipping a bit grouse here and a 
partrich there. Fegs, if the lairds missed them I’se warrant the 
farmers’ crops did na.”’ 

They had now reached the summit of a hill, whence they had 
& magnificent view of the glen of Strathbriggan. Below them 
gurgled the Briggan, famous for its salmon pools ; tracing its lovely 
meanderings they could descry Pinkie House, some miles distant. 
Close to this spot there murmured a little burn, hidden in the 
heather, beside which Lennox knelt and quenched his thirst at its 
delicious waters. 

“This is just the place for lunch, MoTarvish,” he said, “A 
comfortable seat.” 

“It's maistly always this point we reckon for refreshments, 
sir,” said Donald, as he unpacked a parcel of sandwiches and drew 
forth a bottle of his celebrated native “ mountain dew,” ** la 
fac’, from the convenience o’ its sitivation it acquired the title o’ 
the ‘ Traveller's Rest.’ The leddies ay rest aod refresh them- 
sels here when they tak a trip on the braes; but leddiss or geatve 
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men it nae muckle odds,—it maks a gae guid feather bed for 
o them.” And Mr. McTarvish stretched his stalwart frame 
luxuriously on his couch of heather. During the lunch Lennog 
swept the land and cape with a pair of field-glasses, and in the 
midst of his explorations brought them suddenly to bear on a road, 
aloug which he could perceive Solomon trotting with his carri 

in which were seated Rebecca, Phoebe, and Miss Strangways, 
The sight of Alice convinced him that, alluring as might be the 
slaughter of grouse on the most perfect of ‘‘12ths,’’ there might — 
be something more fascinating still. Constituted as we are, he 
felt, the pursuit of game is exciting; but what is it to the pursuit 
of sweet hearts ? He at once made up his mind, instead of continuing 
along the hills, to descend into the glen, shooting whatever came 
in his way, and then entering a thick fir plantation, to emerge on 
the other side, as it were, by accident, just as Solomon and his 
freight should come up. Donald was disagreeably surprised at 
this resolve, but comforted himself by reflecting that an Englishman 


could not be expected to have the uncapitulating legs of a Me 
Tarvish, 





CHAPTER VI. 
“To sport with Amarillis in the shade.” 


AFTER the one.o’clock luncheon at Pinkie House, Rebecca 
and Phebe, who were bent upon a drive, got Miss Strangways 
to consent to accompany them. , 

* Of course,” said the governess. ‘‘ Nothing would be more 
delightful. I have heard a great deal about Scotland, but never 
supposed you lived in a part of the country half so romantic as 
this, 

“Shall you drive near Glengorum this afternoon, ’Becca ?” 
whispered Phaehe. 

** Yes,” said Rebecca, starting a little and colouring deeply. 

“ But if Miss Strangways does not get out and walk at all, how 
will you manage ?”’ 

“T daresay, as all the country is new to her, she will want to 
get out at some place and sit down to look at the views. We can 
then proceed to drive on and come back for her. If she doesn’t do 
that, I will contrive something. He is to be in the wood at three 
o’clock : so we must manage to be there by that time.” 

“Suppose Miss Strangways ever finds out and tells mamma?” 
said Phasbe. 

**We must take good care to keep her in the dark, that is all. 
If mamma ever was to discover, [ would——”’ continued the young 
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lady, stopping with an expression of dark determination on her 
face. 
‘Would what, "Becca ?’’ asked Phoebe twining her arm round 
her sister’s neck. 

“Take my own way,” said Rebecca with suppressed passion, 
“To you think at my age I can go on for ever living in this 
horrible fashion—dragged to a prayer-meeting one day, to a thing 
called a ‘revival’ another, lectured and scolded continually by 
mamma because 1 won’t be ‘ converted’ or take the sacrament ; 
bullied and plagued to-death by grandma, with her musty-fusty 
books and idiotic preaching ; having to mope about without seeing 
anybody or anything new from one year’s end to another, until I 
almost feel as if I was shut up in a convent? He is the only one 
who understands me and sympathises with me, except you and 
papa; and as for giving up seeing him sometimes, I wouldn’t do 
that for anybody.’’ 

“But papa,” said Phebe, ‘‘if he knew, don’t you think he 
would be angry ?”’ 

‘IT think he would, said Rebecca, her eyes filling with tears ; 
‘but what am [ to do? I am too fond of him to make him un- 
happy, and that is what I should do if I were to tell him, Besides 
it would do no good. Mamma would never let Harry come here 
again, and you know how papa is under the thumb of mamma and 
that canting fool, Mucklewhyme. If papa had only more force of 
character,’ she continued thoughtfully, ‘‘ he would shake off these 
horrid creatures whu buzz about him, and might make this place 
less like a tomb than it is. But though I love him, Phebe, I love 
8 Harry a great-deal more, and I won’t do anything that will run 
; the risk of my never seeizxg him any more. You will never betray 
s me, darling ?” 

“I?” cried Phoebe, kissing her sister violently. “‘ I’d as soon 
think of poisoning ‘ Solomon ’.” 

Presently that estimable animal appeared with his carriage 
before the door, and in spite of bis long ears, having the reverse of 
BS an obstinate disposition, he set off at a brisk trot towards Glen- 

gorum. 
| “Why, isn't that cousin Lennox, Becca?” cried Phosbe, as 
they came towards the plantation from which Lovelace was about 
to issue. 

‘* Yes,” said Rebecca. ‘I think you might stop here a little 
and let Miss Strangways see the splendid view of the glen one gets 
9 this point; that is to say, Miss Strangways, if you would 

@ to.” 

“I should very much,’’ said the governess. “I ‘lon’t think 

We could find a better place than this to stop at.” 
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‘Yes; and I want to know what sport Lennox has had,” said 
Pheebe, as she pulled Solomon up without more words, “ Cousin 
Lennox, what have you shot ?”’ 

‘“‘A good deal more than I can carry, or McTarvish either; or 
than we can between us,” said Lovelace, laughing. ‘ Does that 
satisfy you ?”’ 

‘* T should think so,” said Phebe. ‘“ Why, when Mr. Bloxam 
was here last year, he did not shoot a quarter as much.” 

‘‘T have had a good deal of practice in India,” said Lennox, 
Perhaps that accounts for it.” 


“Mr. Bloxam was a muff,” remarked Rebecca quietly ; “ that 
is the more likely explanation.” 

‘* Are you going home now, Cousin Lennox?” asked Phebe, 
‘*My face, you see, was set in that direction; but as 
have established yourself here, I don’t see why I should be ina 

hurry.” 


“ Ah, that’s right,” said Phebe. ‘‘ Stop with us, and we will 
drive you home by-and-bye.”’ 

“ Won’t the donkey object? I am no light weight.”’ 

‘Solomon ?”’ said Phabe. ‘“ Pooh! he’s as strong as an 
elephant, and your weight won’t make much difference to him. 
The carriage is meant to carry four persons.” 

“ Well, I Jeave it entirely to you and Solomon,” said Lennox, 
seating himself beside Miss Strangways, who had already alighted 
and was drinking in with unaffected delight the various beauties of 
the glen and the river. 

“You may go home if you like, Donald,” said Phobe to the 
keeper. ‘*‘ We are going to drive Mr. Lovelace back, but there 
is no room for you ; besides you’re too heavy.” 

“I’m thinking as much, Miss Phebe,” said the keeper, laugh- 
ing, and marching off, “ and the cuddie wad be o’ the same opinion 
in a’ probabeelity, afore we’d gone mony steps.” 

Rebecca, who had got out of the carriage, had strolled down 
the road and disappeared round the sweep which in a short time it 
made, 

“ Where has Rebecca gone ?” asked Miss Strangways. 

“She has gone off for a little walk by herself, probably,” said 
Phabe. ‘‘ You know, Miss Strangways,” she continued, whispef- 
ing into the governess’s ear, ‘‘’Becca’s disposition is a littl 
peculiar. She likes roaming about by herself sometimes, and what 
I call musing; I think it does her good sometimes.” 

“T understand,” said the governess, smiling. “ She is quite 


right. We all like to be alone occasionally and indulge our 
5 an 


At which reply Phoebe thought within herself that’Miss Strang- 
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ways was the nicest, kindest, and most loveable governess that 
could possibly be, and under a sudden impulse, she exclaimed, 
“Miss Strangways, may J give you’a kiss ?” 

“Certainly, dear,” said Alice, laughing, and presenting her 
blooming cheek to the young devotee; “and as many as you 
like.” 

Lennox laughed, too, and wished he dared make the same 
request with an equal chance of a generous fulfilment. 

‘TI think you. will enjoy living in this country,” he said, as he 
noticed Alice’s eyes bent steadily in a kind of dreamy enjoyment 
upon the distant hills, across one of which was lying a broken 
rainbow. 

“I think I shall,” she replied, a little shortly ; for his presence 
by her side made her conscious of a certain strange embarrass. 
ment, which she could not clearly account for, and which gave 
her considerable irritation. She wished he had continued his 
homeward way instead of establishing himself where he was; but 
then, again, she taxed herself with ingratitude when she remem- 
bered that only yesterday he was her preserver. 

You like mountain scenery ?’”’ he continued. 

‘‘T like any scenery that is beautiful ; but this has the charm 
of novelty. This is the first time I have seen a Scotch glen.” 

“And the air,—you are enjoying that, too, judging by the 
colour you have in your cheeks ?”’ 

“T don’t think the air and I will disagree with each other,” 
said Alice, smiling, while the colour alluded to became palpably 
deepened, - , 

‘Then if everything is so congenial, I hope you will not think 
of deserting Pinkie in a hurry.” or 

‘That will depend a great deal on Mrs, Brass, Mr. Lovelace, 
said Alicey wondering a little why he should be so interested in 
this matter. 

“That is to say, whether you and my aunt suit each other as 
well as you and the glens do?” said Lennox. 

“Something of the kind. At the end of a month, if I do not 
suit Mrs, Brass, she will dispense with my services. If, on my 
part, I have any reason to be dissatisfied, I am likewise at liberty 
to go.”’ 

‘* You must stay,” said Lennox, with energy. 

“Yes, you must, Miss Strangways,” put in Phebe, as she 
ran off to arrest Soloman, who had wandered at his own sweet 
poe to munch thistles in dangerous proximity to the edge of a . 
itch, 

“ Are you going to remain long yourself, Mr. Lovelace t’’ asked 
the governess. 
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‘‘ Well, I was asked to pay a visit of not less than three — 
months, but only thought of allowing myself three weeks. Since 
yesterday, however, with its thrilling adventures, I have some 
how felt as if I should not like to tear myself away at such short 
notice,” said Lennox, with a suggestive look at his companion, 
which she did not appear to notice, her attention being fixed. 
on Pheebe’s efforts to pull a huge thistle out of Solomon’s 
mouth. 

‘Ah, that horrible accident?” she said; ‘‘ you have not lost 
the impression of it, Mr. Lovelace, any more than I have.” 

‘Tt is more the happy circumstance connected with it that I 
recollect,"’ said Lennox, a little impatiently. “Of the two 
things, the accident itself, dreadful as it was, impresses me the 
least.”” 

‘Oh, you mean saving my life?” said Alice, turning round 
to him with her frank and lustrous eyes full of gratitude. “‘ Yes, to 
think of having saved anyone’s life must bea thing you will always 
remember with pleasure, as I am sure I shall.” 

** 1 don’t know that I should think su much of it if it had been 
anyone,” said Lovelace, looking into her eyes with an expression 
80 significant that they dropped immediately. 

“Mr. Lovelace,’ she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘don’t think me 
ungrateful, but when you speak or look at me in that way, do you 
know it makes me feel very uncomfortable.” 

“Why should it ?’”’ he asked, smiling. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, looking up at him frankly, 
*“‘you speak as if you took more interest in me than circumstances 
justify?” 

** No, I don't,”’ he replied, quickly, “and I don’t think you 
ought to feel annoyed. I am more interested in you than in any- — 
body I know in the world.”’ 

“I never said I was annoyed, Mr. Lovelace,” said Alice, 
earnestly ; “that would be most ungrateful. But you must re- 
member that though I am a lady, my position is peculiar, and I 
am quite dependent."’ 

“ But if that is all, and my interest in you does not give you 
offence, then I don’t see that there is anything to stand in the 
way of my saying to you——"’ began Lennox, vehemently. But 
at this moment Phabe ran up. 

‘Don’t you see anything of Rebecca, Phabet" said Miss 
Strangways, pulling out her watch. “I hope she has not for- 
gotten the time. Mrs. Brass made me promise that we would not 
be later than six.” 

“Here she comes!” said Phabe, as Ri becca came round the 


— with her usually pale and undemonstrative face considerably 
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“ Will you give me that?” said Lennox, pointing to a little 
bouquet of heather and fern which the governess had been 
making. 

. No, I think it will be wiser not,” said Alice, with a smile, 
as she got into the carriage. 

Phoebe took the reins as if it waa a matter of course that nobody 
could drive Solomon but herself, and with Lennox beside her, and 
Rebecca and her preceptress opposite, she drove away. 


‘OHAPTER VII. 
“ Or with the tresses of Neswra’s hair.” 


Nosopy seemed to notice Rebecca’s heightoned colour except 
Phebe; if Miss Strangeways did, she probably attributed it to 
her pupil having hurried herself not to be late. But that was not, 
perhaps, the real reason. Rebecca had followed the road for about 
half-a-mile, and then scrambling over a dyke, had penetrated the 
middle of a plantation, the thick umbrage of which effectually 
concealed her from any passer-by on the road. There she found a 
young gentleman, who looked some five or six yerrs older than 
herself, seated on a fallen tree with a gun in his hand, 

‘Ah? so you've come after all, dear ?” he cried, getting up. 

“Yos, Harry darling, here I am,” she said, throwing herself 
into his arms, and kissing him over and over again. “ Have you 
had to wait long « 

‘Not above ten minutes. I amused myself by watehing an 
old rabbit who popped out of that bush there, and began et 
his face without noticing me. When he had quite finished, I 
showed myself, and off he weut; but I did not let him go far.” 

‘IT thought I should not be able to get away to-day,"’ said 
Rebecca. And she told him about the coming of Miss Strangways 
and Lennox. 

“The new governess does not seem so accommodating as our 
dear, old, chilly friend, Miss Tu!loch,”’ said her companion, 
laughing. 

‘I don’t wonder at her being chilly, the canting old cat,” said 
Rebecca, fiercely. ‘* She never seemed to have a drop of the milk 
of human kindness in her body, so how could she expect to be 
warm? What a sneak she was, to be sure! and how she did toady 
to mamma and grandma! Miss Strangways is quite a different 
kind of person, and I like her already. Of course, her always — 
driving with us may give us some trouble; but she can’t be ex- 
et fae guess that she’s not always wanted Jon Gov oe 

iss Strangways, Harry ; ae ot y so awfully 
unaffected. I’m not so sure, though, that I should like you to see 
her: you might fall ‘in love with her.” 
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“ J thought I had fallen in love already ?”’ said her companion, — 


drawing her closer to him, and pressing his lips to hers.”’ 

‘* But :f you saw Miss Strangways, with her beautiful eyes, you 
might soon be off with the old love, and on with the new,” said 
Rebecca, lookin: archly in his face. 

‘ And this co::sin, Mr. Lovelace, what is he like? Are you 
you going to fall in love with him ?”’ he laughed. 

.‘* Yes, when I have no longer this to lean upon,’’ said Rebecca, 


nestling her head into his breast. “Cousins are all very well, ’ 


Harry ; but they were never intended for lovers. I think one 


might as well fall in hve with one’s grandfather. I think you 
would call Lennox a han:.some man.” 


** Dark or light ?’’ said Harry. 

“ Very dark.’’ 

“ Ah, a capital contrast to me, then.” 

“ But, joking apart,’’ said Rebecca, ‘‘do you know, I can’t help 
thinking mamma has got some scheme into her head about Lennox 
and me.” 


‘* What, you don’t mean to say that she would like you to 
marry each other t’’ 
> U“ That's just what I think she wants us to do. Her manner 
this mornin,. and some things she said, make me almost positive of 
it. Lennox, \ou know, is very well off.’’ 

“ There’s money in the case, of course,” said her companion. 
“It Thad not hud some unpleasant experience of your mother in 
such matters, I sliould have thought her celestial soul could not have 
stooped to such cross and earthly considerations.” 

Rebecca lauched. “ It has always struck me,” she said, “ that 


the birds of Paradise in Strathbriggan have » most unnatural ap- 
petite for carrion.” 


The personal experience to which Harry Bloomfield had re-— 


ferred was bri: fly this. He was the nephew of Lord Cairngorum, 
—on whose land he and Rebecca were then sitting—and the 
youngest son in a very large and a very impoverished family. He 


had been living at Cairngorum Castle during the last six months, | 


and had very soon made acquaintance with the Brasses. He 
nearly as so on fell in love with Rebecca. His frank and fearless 
nature was like the bursting of some glorious sun upon the icy 


reserve whith seemed to enwrap hers. At first Mrs. Brass was. 


not hostile to his advances, for she considered that the nephew 
of a peer was no unsuitable match for her daughter; but when she 
found that }'r. Bloomfield was the youngest of twelve, had barely 
£150 a year in addition to his lieutenant’s pay, and that his “ re. 
ligious view.’ were of a very loose description, she abruptly gave 
him to understand that his courtship must drop, and that his 
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presence was not wanted. But the lovers had no idea of renounc- 
ing an intercourse which had been so unusually sweet; they hid 
notes in the hollows of trees, and planned clandestine meetings 
which were always successful. Mrs. Brass, though she knew that 
the young gentleman was still in the neighbourhood, had no fears, 
as the young ladies never drove out unaccompanied by their gover- 
ness. Excellent woman! she littledreamt what an important 

Miss Tulloch’s circulation had played in the little idyll. 

“Becca,” said Bloomfield, “ what you have told me only 
makes me more anxious to propose something which I have long 
thought of.’ 

“ What is it, dear?’ said Rebecca, caressing his whiskers with 
her cheek. 

é To fly ‘ibe 

‘To fly ?’ cried the maiden with a start. “ Darling, what do 
you mean ?” 

‘Precisely what I say. The \common word, I believe, is, 
‘elope.’ ”’ 

“Elope!”’ echoed Rebecca, breathlessly. ‘‘ Would that be 
right, Harry ?” 

“Under the circumstances I don’t think it would be wrong. 
Look how we are situated. Your mother’s consent to our marriage 
is hopeless, though all she has against me is that I ain poor, 
Well, I know that at present I am not very rich, but still there 
would be enough to live upon, and I expect soon to be a captain. 
We love each other, that is the great thing and we could manage, 
This morning I got a letter ordering me to rejoin my regiment in 
less than a month, and it is very likely we may have to go to India 
very soon, and then God knows when we shall return, My family, 
though they might think my marriage a little imprudent, would 
receive you with open arms, for I have already told them about 
you. If I have to go to India it is impossible to say what might 
happen before we met again, if, indeed, we ever had the chance of 
—_ 80; therefore, considering all things, I think we ought to 
elope.” 

“But papa and Phabet’’ said Rebecca, with tears in her 
eyes : ‘‘ how could I leave them in that way !’’ 

“ As for Mr. Brass,’’ said Bloomfield, ‘I know how fond you 
are of him, and I don’t wonder at it, for as far as I have seen he 
8 most amiable and excellent man. But excellent as he is, 
‘Becca, he has one fatal weakness,—he has not courage enough 
to stand up for you against your mother; and is your 
to be sacrificed to his want of character and resolution? As for 
Phaste, she is only a child, and will soon get over the sorrow she 
will feel when she finds you have left her, 1 don’t suppose your 

regrets will extend to your mother and grandmother f” 
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“No, I don’t think they will,” said Rebecca, with a 
“ Mamma has never done anything but snub me all day a 
things which were perfectly innocent, and plague me out of my Re 
about ‘ conversion,’ and rubbish of that kind ; and as for 
would give anything to be released from bawling bits of ‘ seul 
Henry’ and the ‘Ten Years’ Conflict’—what it was about I'm 
sure | don’t know—into her old trumpet.” 

“Then, what is there to hinder?’’ said Bloomfield, eagerly. 

“Tt would make papa frightfully unhappy, I know,” said 
Rebecca, sadly. ‘‘ Besides, Harry, doesn’t an elopement generally 
disgrace a girl ?’”’ 

** Not under such circumstances as those in which you are 
placed,” said her companion, earnestly. “We steal away, get 
married, quite honourably, and then announce everything—that 
is all. It isa thing which, to be true to yourself, you ought to 
do, Rebecca. Your life just now is a kind of bondage, and there 
is no consideration of duty which can compel you to submit to it 
for ever. Then, this scheme of your mother’s will only make your 
chains heavier, if not quite unbearable; unless, of course,” be 
added, after a pause, “ the length of Mr. Lovelace’s purse has any 
influence over you.”’ 

‘* Harry !”’ cried Rebecca, withdrawing her head from its resting> — 
place, and darting at him a look of reproach ; but noticing a smile 
on his lips, she clasped him round the neck and whispered : “ Not, _ 
dearest, if his purse reached from here to Pinkie, and was crammed — 
with diamonds. You are my Harry to all eternity, as I am your” 
Rebecca—eh.?”’ 

‘That is just what I think,’’ he said, clasping her closer; 
“and that is ju-t why I wish that we should be joined together 
so irrevocably that no man shall be able to put us asunder. Do 
you agree to my plan, dear ?’’ : 

“I do,’’ said Rebecca, decidedly. ‘‘ I belong to you, Harry, 
before anybody, and I will do whatever you think advisable.” 

He gave her a passionate embrace, and said : F 

* Then I will tell you. You said there was going to be one of — 
those big revival ineetings in a week or two?” — 
‘i: ‘* Yes,” said Rebecca; ‘‘it will probably last nearly all — 

y. 

“Then you must contrive to slip away in the middle of it,on  __ 
the plea of not being well ; you must run straight home, and then — 
manage to get as far as the back of the Millbeg Woods. There 
you will find me waiting with a carriage and pair. We shall be 
in Arundel in less than an hour, and be married in less than 
two.” 


“ Fancy, dear, to think I shall be Mrs, Harry Bloomfield so _ 
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soon! That will make up for everything,” cried Rebecca, kissing 
her fancé with rapture. 

“Then that is settled ?”’ he said, 

“ Yes, darling, that is settled; and now I must be off, or I 
may get into hot water.”’ 

Then there was a quantity of embracing and cther demonstra- 
tions between the two; and when at length those were completed, 
Rebecca rushed off to join her anxious companions. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MUSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL, 


It was no grateful expression which Mrs. Brass’s countenance 
wore whea she discovered that Solomon’s carriage conveyed an 
extra traveller in the shape of her own nephew. She expressed her 
astonishment that his sporting enthusiasm had not led him to 
shoot all the way home, as most of his tribe were in the habit of 
doing on the 12th, 

‘‘My dear aunt,” he said, laughing, “ you must remember 
that I have scarcely had time to get acclimatised ; and as the air 
of vour hills is pretty keen for an enervated Oriental like me, I 
thought I should be none the worse of a lift home.” 

“You look like a broken-down nabob, don’t you, Lennox ?” 
said his aunt, ttying to look jocular. Then she turned to Miss 
Strangways and sternly observed that it was five minutes past six 
o'clock. She was pacified to some extent when Phosbe told her 
that Lennox had been chatting with them for some time in the 
glen, for she felt that it had perhaps afforded him an opportunity 
of making some way with Rebecca. She almost felt assured of 
this when she remarked that Rebecca looked brighter and more 
cheerful than was her wont. 

“Why ’Becca, my dear,” she exclaimed “ you look as gay as 
alark! What’s Cousin Lennox been doing to you to work such a 
transformation? He’s something of a magician I think—eyh? 
Well, well, if he is, I’m quite content. The happiness of my 
children is, I trust, my first and foremost consideration.” 

Rebecca smiled a strange smile, and thought within herself 
that the enchanter was named, not Lennox, but Harry. 

Then, again, Mrs. Brass’s eyes fell doubtingly on the radiant 
face of the governess, and she mutterel in no particularly Christian 
spirit, ‘‘ she’s much to young and too pretty not to be dangerous; 
go she must, for she'll never suit my book.” 

But the tender young hearts of buth Rebecca and Alice were 
fluttering with bliss as they went upstairs beanie The 
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latter had discovered the reason of that strange embarrassment, at 
once distressing and delightful, which affected her whenever 
Lennox was by ber side. It was because she loved him; and oh! 
beatitude past utterance, she was loved in return; for was it 
possible to doubt what he was going to say when he was m 
ruthlessly cut short by the interposition of Phabe? She dressed 
herself that evening with particular care, for she felt that it was 
not as the insignificant and scarcely noticeable governess that she 
would take her place in the family circle, but rather as the lo 
cynosure of one dark and brilliant eye, which would kindle and 
flash with delight at the rustle of her train, and in the intoxicating 
vicinity of her breathing presence. 

How dazzlingly the maiden shone that evening, no words would 
depict. Her matchless form was displayed with ineffable 
by the simple yet artistic taste with which she had adorned it, 
Lennox dwelt now upon the perfect contour of her heal, now upon 
the magical effulgence of her eyes ; now he was in ecstasy with 
the marble of her neck and shoulders; anon he followed with 
rapture every undulation of her sailing figure. For some reason 
or another, Rebecca, too, this evening, seemed to surpass herself, 
There was a light and an animation in her face which was very 
foreign to it, and which so impressed her father that he could not 
help kissing her, and whispering some words which gave her 
conscience a prick as she thought of what was so soon to happen. 

** Becca, you look quite handsome to-night, handsomer than 
ever I have seen you,” said Phabe, hugging her sister in her usual 
vehement fashion, ‘ He must have been saying something awfully 
nice this afternoon—eh ?”’ 


“He always says something nice,” replied her sister, a little 











at 
“Do you think I shall have a Harry some day, ’Becca?” said 
Phoebe seriously. 

“1 hope so, darling ; and I hope he will be as good as mine.” 

Mrs. Brass was in high good-humour at her daughter's appear- 
ance. “Now ‘Becca, my dear, let us have some musie,” she said 
with unwonted affection. “I daresay Lennox will help you to 
pick out your favourite pieces; and if he should happen to know 
any of them, and like them, too, so much the better. There’s 
nothing, after all, so gratifying as similarity of tastes between young 
people, especially if they are first cousins.” : 

Rebecca went to the piano unwillingly, for all ber musical 
knowledge had been gained from Miss Tulloch; and having heard 
Miss Strangways perform that morning on the school-room piano, 
she felt completely thrown into the shade. She and Lennox rum- 
maged together in the music-stand, which was filled for the most 
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part with simple Scotch airs, poor Miss Tulloch’s musical ability 
extending very little beyond things of that sort. Lennox, pulling 
out an arrangement for the piano of “ Jock o’ Hazledean,’’ asked 
her if she could play it, as he recollected’ having heard it once in 
India as a song, and liked it. 

“Tt will do as well as any other, I daresay,” she said, with a 
half bitter smile. 

“What’s the name of the piece ’Becca’s performing, Mary ?”’ 
cried the venerable “ mother in Israel.” 

“ Jock o’ Hazledean,’’ said Mrs. Brass. 

“Eh? Rock of what ?”’ 

‘* Jock o’ Hazledean.”’ 

‘Yes, yes; I remember it well,” said the grandmother, her 
aged features lighting up with pleasure. ‘‘ It was a great favourite 
of dear Miss Tulloch’s. Poor body! I believe,she liked it next to 
‘French’ and ‘ Martyrdom.’ She was just the one to teach the 
girls the heart-stirring melodies of their own land; and I only 
pray there will be no attempt at innovations in ‘he shape of 
frivolous and godless things out of Italian operas, French stage- 
plays, and things of that kind,”” continued the old lady, casting 
a speaking glance at Miss Strangways. 

Having got through “ Jock,” Rebecca was about to resume 
her corner and take up her book, but her mother stopped her. 

“Come, "Becca, that is not nearly all your stock. How did 
you like that piece, Lennox? ‘Becca plays with a good deal of 
taste and expression, don’t you think? She only requires some 
one like yourself to be in the house constantly and keep her up to 
the mark, Choose a piece yourself, Lennox.” 

“ The piece Cousin ’Becca just played was my choice,” said 
Lovelace. 

“Oh, was it,” said Mrs. Brass with delight. ‘‘I fancied you 
never heard such a thing as a good old Scotch song in the wilds 
of India. Well, now, "Becca, suppose you play ‘ The Blue Bells,’ 
I'm sure Lennox will be charmed with them if he has never heard 
them, and delighted to hear them again if he has.”’ 

‘‘Or ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ "Becca,”’ put in her father, an in- 
trusion which drew a grim look of reproof from his wife. 

Rebecca played ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,” and, after it, 
without being appealed to, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ to please her 
father ; and Lennox assiduously turned over the leaves for her, 
chatting in between in a very orthodox, cousinly manner, which 
contented Mrs, Brass greatly, as she fully persuaded herself it 
would soon glide into language of a warmer nature. The 
performance being finished, Leunox looked over to where 
Strangways was sitting, pretty well in the background, doing 
Worsted work, and said deliberately : 
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“IT am sure, Miss Strangways, you both sing and play; a 

be so good as to relieve 'Becca, who says her fingers are quits 
tired.” 
The governess looked up from her work, and felt that a highly 
inconvenient and tell-tale colour was rushing up to her neck and 
cheeks. She looked nervously at Mrs. Brass, and murmured 
something about having no music downstairs. Mr. Brass, observing 
her embarrassment, and believing it arose from shyness, said’ in 
the kindness of his heart, “ We are not very captious critics, I 
assure you, Miss Strangways, and I am sure a musical contribu. 
tion from you would be a treat to us all. I have no doubt you 
have something in your repertoire rather more classical than what 
we are accustomed to.” , 

At this speech Mrs. Brass bit her lips and looked with dismay 
at her mother-in-law, while that illuminated worthy, happening 
to have her trumpet towards her son, shook her head, groaned, and 
muttered something about the rapid ascendency of latitudina 
tianism over even ante. Disruptionists. 

‘**As Mr. Lovelace is anxious to have a proof of your talents, 
Miss Strangways, perhaps you will have the kindness to fetch 
some music from your bedroom, and favour us with a specimen,” 
said Mrs. Brass, with as good a grace as she could command. 

Alice, as she seated herself at the piano, instinctively divined 
every point in the situation, and felt almost annoyed with Lennox 
for his want of tact. i 

“Thanks, Mr. Lovelace,” she said, as he was going to remain 
by ber and turn the leaves, ‘‘ but I always prefer turning my owl 
music, and generally get into a muddle when anyone stands clos# 
to me while I am playing.” ‘Then she added in a rapid whisper, 
** Do, please, go and chat with Rebecca--I have a reason for it.” 

Lennox did as he was bid, albeit a good deal annoyed at being 
deprived of his coin of vantage. The move entirely satisfied the 
vigilant and maternal schemer, who took it as conclusive evidence 
that the bird had already got his foot in the meshes. Miss Strang- 
ways and Miss Brass, from reasons which are perfectly obvious, 
had got their tender bosoms into that highly-wrought and suscep- 
tible condition which so marvellously quickens the female intuition; 
and Rebecca perceiving at once how matters stood between Lennox 
and the governess, ani, wishing to promote their cause to the 
utmost of her power, generously put down her volume, and 
began chatting vigorously to ber cousin. Lennox, on his si 
allowed her to have a monopoly of the talk, having lost 
in a divine impromptu of Schubert, which Alice was performing 
with ite and . : 

SCARE what teal the weekd, do you call that plese, Il 
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What’s-your-name t—Strangeways ?”’ cried the grandmother, with 
a satirical chirp. “Is it French, Italian, High Dutch, or 
what ¢” 

“Neither, Mrs. Brass. It is a German piece; but I have got 
some Italian music, if you would like to hear some,” said Alice, 
with a smile which was of itself a melody. ' 

“ Humph !’’ cried the old lady, ‘‘ it would be a black Monday 
when you caught me asking for such vanities, I’m approaching 
too near the pearly gates to trouble myself with anything much 
less than the song of the redeemed.”’ 

“ Does she mean to carry her trumpet with her, I wonder ?”’ 
whispered Lennox, to Rebecca. 

‘She'll be awfully disappointed when she gets to heaven if 
they don’t sing the Old Hundred sometimes,” said Phabe, who 
had ensconced herself on Lennox’s other side. ‘‘ How splendidly 
Miss Strangways plays! doesn’t she, Becca? doesn’t she, Cousin 
Lennox ”’ 

‘* Exquisitely,” said Rebecca, with warmth; a seutiment 
which made Lennox from that time regard her as the best of 
wusins, The pianist meanwhile, in her simplicity, had addressed 
her-elf to a selection from ‘‘Semiramide,” to which she followed 
up, at Mrs. Brass’s request, by singing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

“I should like to have some talk with you, Miss Strange- 
ways, if you will be so good,” cried the grandmother, when the 
performance was ended. ‘‘ Place a chair, if you please, on this 
side of, me so as to be next my instrument. You’re Episcopalian, 
I believe ?”’. she said, as the governess obeyed. 

“ Yes,” said Alice. 

‘‘ Have you never thought to yourself that the worship of your 
“a is little better than a dead letter, aud a cold and empty 
orm ”’ 

“T never thought that it was other than very beautiful.” 

‘ Beautiful, forsooth! and what matters its beauty if it lacks 
the beauties of holiness? where can anybody find soul-stirring 
unction or reviving grace in a cold and formal prayer read ont of 
a book, or a sermon preached from paper? Answer me that, Miss 
Strangways.” 

‘I don’t think the subject has ever struck me much, but 
it has always seemed to me as if our prayers sounded like pray- 


ing. 

“ Sounded! Yes, they’re a trumpet with a precious uncertain 
sound, if you like; a jingle of empty words, and he who 
them but a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal! Have you 
always belonged to this semi-popish church of yours #” 
“It was the church of my father, and I was brought up in 
i.” 
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‘‘Humph!” growled the old lady; “as the old cock crows 
the young cock crows, they say. You've never thought of coal 
it?” 

“Ob, no, certainly not ; such an idea never entered my head, 
The Church of England was my father’s church, and it will always 
be mine.”’ 

“Thoughtless simpleton !’’ muttered the ‘ mother in Israel,” 
‘‘ A mere careless Gallio, Did you never hear of the Free Kirk, 
Miss Strangeways ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s the Scotch Church, is it not ?” 

“The Scotch Kirk! If you mean the Establishment, it’s far 
enough removed from that; but if you mean that it’s the kirk 
enshrined above all kirks in the heart of the people, your right 
enough, it is the Scotch Kirk. Did you never hear of the ‘ stand. 
ing protest,’ the grand testimony to the crown rights of Christ, 
the mighty ‘coming out’—in a word, did you never hear of the 
‘ Disruption,’ Miss Strangeways ?”’ 

“The ‘ Disruption,’ the ‘ Disruption?’” repeated Alice. 
‘Yes, I think I have heard of the ‘ Disruption ;’ but, to tell you 
the truth, I don't think I know exactly what it was. Wasn't ita 
split in some church, or something of that kind ?” 

“Good gracious, young lady, I can’t compliment you on your 
knowledge of church history. I believed it was only some poor 
deluded heathen of Kamskatka who’d never heard of the ‘ Dis. 
ruption ;" our sound went abroad through all the earth, I can tell 
you, in ever-memorable and glorious 44. The sooner you take 
and read this copy of the ‘Ten Year’s Conflict,’ and enter into 
earnest conversation with that staunch believer and consistent 
Christian, Mr. Mucklewhyme, the better. After that I would not 
despair of your seeing the errors of your own church and the un- 
questionable superiority of ours. Are you a communicant? Did 
you ever draw near to the Lord’s Table?’ 

** Yes, I have taken the sacrament ever since I was con- 
firmed.”’ 

“Confirmation! yes, yes, Ive beard something of that. It’s 
one of your numerous ritualistic practises, I believe. A bishop 
or something like him, dressed up in a full-bodied white con- 
cern, and an apron puts his hands on your head, does he not?” 

“ Yes, he certainly does that armong other things,” suid Alice, 
finding it hard to keep her laughter within polite bounds. 

‘Then more fools they who let him do it; but they say 
one fool makes many,” said the old lady. ‘‘ Have you ever attended 
# revival meeting, Miss Strangways?”’ 

“Oh, dear no; never, Lady Glendower was not very partial 
to them.” 
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“ Ho! ho ! too vulgar for her ladyship, perhaps,’ said the old lady, 
sarcastically. ‘‘She may be glad enough to be within reach of 
such a privilege some day, and to take her poor soul-neglected chil- 
dren with her. Mary, is the day fixed for our great revival meet. 
ing t” 

- Yes; for the 20th, Mr. Mucklewhyme tells me,” said Mrs, 
Brass. 

“Then, young lady, you'll have an opportunity of attending ; 
the windows of heaven will be opened on that day to pour forth 
floods of grace if they never were before, I can tell you. It’s clear 
you’re something of a singer. What was that you were singing at 
the piano a little while ago?” 

“ Home sweet home.” 

‘‘Humph ! that’s a degrée more harmless than the worldly 
ditties you werastrumming at before it. Take the advice of an 
aged Christian, Miss Strangways, and just renounce these carnal 
vanities, once and for all. Ah, if you would only acquaint your- 
self with some of the Songs of Zion! Do you know the Old 
Hundred Psalm !"’ 

‘T am not quite sure, but I don’t think so.”’ 

‘* French ?”” 

* No.” 

‘* Martyrdom ?” 

en ' 

“* Artaxerxes (”’ 

“< No.” : 

‘* Bangor ?” 

‘* No,”’ 

‘‘ Huddersfield ?”’ 

“Bat 

“What, never heard ‘ Huddersfield ?’”’ 

 Never.”’ 

“St. Asaph's ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘‘God help you, young lady, wherever do you think you'll go 
to'!—But here’s Grant with the books for worship. I must have 
some more talk with you some other time.’’ 

As they were separating for the night, Lennox contrived to 
whisper to Alice, ‘‘ What made you send me away from the piano 
to talk t» Rebecca ?’’ 

. a you see that your aunt wants you to make a match of 
nt” 

“The devil she does!” said Mr. Lovelace, opening his eyes 
very wide. Then he shook hands with her with a suggestive pres. 
sure which he fancied was faintly, but as eloquently returned, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘*A second time you are my preserver.” 


Time seemed to pass rapidly at Pinkie House—at least to two 
persons—Lennox Lovelace and Alice Strangways. They wer 
approaching the end of the month of probation, and it was clear, 
from Mrs. Brass’s manner and conduct, that the governess, far from 
rising in her favour, had day by day fallen lower and lower. Every. 
thing was against herin Mrs. Brass’s eyes—she was too young, she 
was too pretty, she played and sang too well, she had a way 
about her much too fascinating for one in her position, and her 
religious views seemed to be hopelessly depraved. On the latter 
point it was evident that Mr. Lovelace was not much better—nay, 
he was ten times worse. After going in an exemplary manner 
to the Free Kirk twice consecutively, he gave it up altogether. He 
found that that strangest of things called Scotch Church psalmody,@ 
performance conducted by an old precentor with a quavering vou, 
aided by half-a-dozen roaring men and six shrieking women, Was 
too much for him; nor did he find his condition improved by Mr. 
Mucklewhyme’s never-end ng prayers and monster sermons Wi 
seven heads each. For the future he took to the breezy and 
fragrant moors, and worshipped the God of his fathers in “ the 
cathedral of immensity.’’ His aunt first of all remonstrated, 
then she winked, and then she began making apologies for him. 

It was clear, she said, that dear Lennox, during his lengthy 
sojourn in the oppressive climate of India, had become liable t 
physical infirmities which they who enjoyed the bracing air of Scot. 
land could scarcely comprehend. She had been told that those who 
dwelt long in an Eastern clime seldom escaped a touch of liver 
complaint; and no doubt Lennox felt the kirk a little close, and 
eagerly desired a breath of fresh air. This may very well have 


been a reason in addition to others ; for it is a strange fact that ia 


most Scotch country churches the men occupy half the time im 
taking snuff, the other half in spitting ; the women half the time 
in sucking peppermint, the other half in smelling fennel. 

“ Yes,"’ said Mrs. Brass ; ‘‘ depend upon it it’s the liver.” 


“Humph!" yrunted the “ Mother in Israel ;” ‘‘it’s not bis — 


liver—it's his Acart. His heart’s not in the right place." 
Mrs, Brass hoped that in one sense it was, 


“And then,” she said, “ I’ve no doubt that when Lennox 
takes his Sabbath walk he carries his pocket Bible with him, e 


and has a quiet chapter to himself in some retired spot.” 


Is it aot wonderfal bow a long parse will sometimes cover = 


multitude of sins, whatever their complexion may be ! 
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‘*Pooh, Mary!” sneered the old lady, “I’m beginning to think 
you're growing as lax as any of them in these latitudinarian, times, 
Lennox’s father was as regular a church-goer as ever I knew, but 
his son’s no better than an infidel,” 

Notwithstanding this shielding of her nephew, Mrs. Brass was 
almost incredulous when one Sunday Phoebe looked her in the 
face and told her that she was getting tired of going to church, 
and would like, if she could be allowed, to accompany Lennox in 
his waik. Her mother could only look at her, and look, and look 
again. Then she found words, ‘‘ Mark my words, Phobe, if 
ever you hint at such a thing again, I will lock you up in your 
bedroom, and feed you on bread-and-water for a week.” 

“Well, Mary,” said the grandmother with her little husky, 
contemptuous laugh, ‘that’s what I call a first-rate illustra- 
tion of the force of example. ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,’ as Paul saith. What. between a godless cousin 
and a latitudinarian governess, Phoebe will, no doubt, by-and-bye 
turn out an exemplary Christian.” 

From the time that Lennox sat beside her in Glengorum he 
had had no opportunity of finishing in Miss "Strangways’ ear that 
interesting speech which was so unwittingly interrupted by Phebe. 
He had refrained from again waylaying “ Solomon,’’ and from 
paying too marked an attention to Alice in the presence of her 
employers. His interest seemed to be entirely centred in Rebecca, 
and that young lady’s mother remarked with satisfaction that 
Rebecca always welcomed him with uawonted cordiality. A few 
days before the great “ revival meeting,” and about a week before 
Miss Strangways’ month of trial was ended, Lennox had gone to 
fish for salmon in the Briggan, accompanied by McTarvish. He 
threw his line in a celebrated pool some two miles from Pinkie, 

and soon after felt his rod strained to the utmost. He ran 
oe fish for some distance, and ultimately landed a magnificent 
mon. 

‘That's what you call a regular monarch !—eh, MoTarvish ?” 

“He's thirty pun weight if he’s an ounce, sir,” said the 
keeper. 

“ He gave me some hard work,” said Lennox; “ but it was worth 
& whole day’s fighting to land such a fellow.” 

‘** Deed was it, sir. He's a noble specimen o’ his species, I'se 
promise,” . 

“ A kind of chief of his clan,” said Lennox, laughing. 

** Jeest that, sir. A vera McT'arvish among the fushes, as ye 
may say.” 

Lennox sat down on the bank, to rest for a moment, before 
recommenciay his W-ltonian pastime. 
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‘* Who’s that crossing the bridge?” he asked, pointing to a 
figure in a long black coat. 

‘* I’m thinking it'll be the Free Kirk minister, sir,—Maister 
Mucklewhyme. It’s gae like his walk onyway.” 
“You're not a member of his flock, I believe, McTarvish.” 


‘Deed, no, sir. Fegs, if I were, I doot I’d be the black 
sheep o’t.” 


“ How would that be?” 

“Dinna ye ken, sir, that one o’ Mucklewhyme’s great spocia 
lities is Sabbath obe airvance? Weel, I fear I’m an unco’ trans. 
gressor o’ the law in that respec.” 

‘‘ It seems to me we both sail in the same boat, McTarvish,” 
said Lovelace, laughing. “ but I wonder—not being a Free 
Churchman—you managed to get your present situation. Mrs, 
Brass, at any rate, has the strongest prejudices against the Establish: 
ment.”’ 

“Oh, weel, ye see, sir, the truth is I’m no jeest either the een 
nor the tither ; and whiles it will happen that when.a man guides 
himsel judeeciously between two extremes, he fares a’ the better, 
Noo, that’s the way with me. I’m no for the Establishment, and 
I’m no for the Free, though I can enter baith at a pinch. But 
the fac is, I’m no muckle o’ a believer in kirks or religious deno. 
minations ava. Onyway, if Mistress Brass considers me no 
the thing in these respecs, she kens right weel that there's no 
better gamekeeper than mysel’ in a’ the country roon.”’ 

‘And what's your opinion of Mr. Mucklewhyme?”’ asked 
Lennox. 

‘* Weel, sir, to tell you the truth, he does na stand vera high 
in my estimation. Some folk account him to be a great saint; 
but, for my part, I think Robbie Burns (whom I stick to mair 
than to ony minister o’ them a’) would hae classed him among his 

‘unco guid, or rigidly righteous.’ He's a thegither, a pryin’, 
meddlin’ body, and troubles himsel’ owre muckle aboot ither folk’s 
vineyards. On twa subjects, at ony ‘rate, he’s gone clean daft— 
one’s Sabbath obsairvance ; and the ither’s the ‘Scarlet Wife,’ or 
the great whoore o’ Babylon, as they ca’ the Papists.”’ 

Lovelace had something of the philosopher about him, and be 
fell for a few moments into a meditative mood. His reflections 
took something of this turn: “ How fair beyond description is this 


land of Scotland with its bloomy heather and romantic glens, and : 


urgling rivers! What splendid and proud traditions cluster 
round it! Of what thrilling romance has it not been the theatre! 
Of what bloody struggles has it not been the arena! One would 
call it a country consecrated to all that is beautiful in nature, and 
to al} that is free and noble and elevated in humanity. 


And yet 
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in these days its superb countenance seems to be wrapt in a kind 
of funeral pall, which assumes, of all things in the world, the 
aspect of religion. The fatal mantle of Calvin has fallen upon it 
its presbyters are but ‘ old priests writ large ;’ for the most part 
pedantic bigots and dictatorial tyrants ; and its hardy and warme 
hearted people stalk about paralysed by superstition. Extirpate its 
dogmas and doctrines, muzzle its priests, and burn its churches, 
and what a paradise it would be! When I sit on the moor on 
Sunday, it often seems .me-as if the breeze, free as an angel and 
happy as God, was whispering its reproach for the sepulchral 
gloom that has fallen upon the village below. ‘ What has become 
of all those sentient human beings,’ it seems to say, ‘ that they do 
not come forth to drink in my spirit, and give thanks to the Creator, 
whose ministering and joyous servant am?’ Rather,’ thought 
Lennox, ‘‘ will they shut themselves up between four walls, and 
wumble fur hours the dry bones of some pedantic ‘ discourse ;’ 
listen and ‘ wonder with a foolish fave of praise’ while some raw 
stripling delivers his ignorant and presumptuous opinions upon 
‘predestination,’ ‘regeneration,’ ‘eternal retribution,’ and other 
such arrogant doctrines, or, it may be, even aspires to seize 
with his puny arm the very lightnings of the Eternal Himself, 
and te launch them at half the old women in the parish. And this 
they believe is worship. Yet when I hear under the immeasurable 
heavens, and in the blessed sunlight of God, the cock grouse chuck. 
ling to bis brood, ot the curlew calling aloud with his whole heart 
to the opposite hill, how wise and holy seems Wordsworth’s dictum : 






































“ The thrush is no mean preacher, 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let nature be your teacher. 


One impulse from a vernal wood, 
Can teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


If religion be the “ light of things,” surely superstition is their 
darkness. Qh, Scotland, Scotland! land that has produced « 
Wallace and a Bruce, a Scott and a Burns, when will you tear off 
the big Geneva gown, and walk abroad in divine emancipation ? 
Your clergy have been your ruin, as your poets and your warriors 
bave been your glory !” 

Lennox was startled from his reverie by McTarvish exclaiming, 
ant ay, here comes the venerable auld cuddie, ‘ Solomon,’ I’m 

ing.” 
_ Lennox looked up, and saw on the other side of the river the 
carriage, driven by Phebe, just about to cross the bridge. 
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This was a simple wooden structure, and was built close to the 
water, having on each side of it a low and rustic railing. ‘Soloman’ 
had not proceeded on it many yards, when he seemed to be bent 
upoo forcing himself and the carriage against the right rail. Phobe 
was making violent struggles to get him back to the proper track; 
but the more she pulled at one of the reins, the more persistent 
was the donkey in shoving against the rail. I[t was clear that the 
reins had yot crossed, and that Phebe was tugging at the wrong 
one. Next moment ‘Solomon’ went with such a bang against the 
slender woodwork, that it gave way, and donkey, carriage, and all 
would have been precipitated into the river; but that Phobe, 
having untangled the reins, gave such a violent jerk to one of them 
at the critical moment, that Solomon managed to recover himself, 
and resume the beateu path. Nevertheless, the lurch had been # 
great that Miss Strangways had been tossed out, and she was 
now in the river. The water was deep around the bridge, and, 
being no swimmer, the governess had sunk like a stone. The cut 
rent ran in the direction of Lennox, and bore his Alice towards 
him. He had beheld the catastrophe, and was in- the river m & 
moment, swimming out strong towards the bridge. He saw the 
body of Miss Strangways rise, and then sink again, as it Wa 
hurried towards him. The next time it rose he had grasped it 
securely, and a moment afterwards had landed it and himself safely 
on the bank. The governess was insensible; but as they all 
gathered round her in horror and despair, McTarvish assured them 
that she would soon come to herself, and produced the flask of 
whisky which unfailingly accompanied him. Lennox bent ove 
the beautiful cold, white face, and poured some drops between the 
lips, while Rebecca, Phoebe, aud the keeper, chafed the torpid limbs. 
Presently Alice sighed, and opened ber eyes ; they fixed themselves 
on Lennox first of all with a look of puzzled vacancy, and. then 
with a gleam of ecstatic recognition. As he bent over her, she 
smiled, and whispered, ‘‘ A second time my preserver |” 

“ And my interest in you, if that could be, more than doubled, 
dearést,”” he whispered in return. “I may tell you now that—ab, 
but you know it already, Alice, and all I want is the answer.” 

His face was so close to hers, that their lips almost touched. 
She raised her head slightly, and they did touch. 

“Is that sufficient, beloved?” she whispered, with a smile. 


lips met in a lingering 


“On the way home, Lovelace told Rebecca and babe, who, of — 
ovurse, had observed everything, that such and such was the case 
between him and their preceptress; but begged them to keep the 
secret until be himself should feel that the time had arrived for 


publicly divulging it. 
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The new bit of romantic adventure scarcely tended to expand 
the affections of that illustrious Christian, Mrs. Brass, and she 


vowed that the governess should go. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.” 


Time swiftly brought round the day of the “‘ revival meeting,” 
which was to be celebrated in rather an original fashion. It was 
to commence with a full dress service in the church at the usual 
hour of eleven, after which all the devoutly disposed, without 
limit of age, were to assemble on the lawn at Pinkie House, where 
for a considerable time everybody was to be regaled with tea, seed- 
cake, and buns. As soon as these various good things bad been 
exhausted, the more special operations of the day were to begin, 
consisting of a series of what the “mother in Israel’’ called 
“awakening addresses,’’ delivered from a temporary platform by 
various ministers and laymen, who had arrived for that particular 
purpose. Of course, every member of the Pinkie household, from 
the grandmother berself—wheeled down in her chair to feast in 
particular upon the address of that “ heavenly-minded and advanced 
disciple,” Mr. Cromarty—to the red-headed laddie who cleaned 
the boots, was expected to be there. Perhaps a tacit exemption 
was given to Lovelace, who, however, volunteered his services in 
distributing the tea and buns. 

‘What a queer people these Scotch are!” he remarked to Miss 
Strangways, as he. was helping her to cut up a huge seed-cake. 
“We are to stuff ourselves as full as we can hold of tea and cake, 
and then be converted afte. wards.” 

Alice laughed. ‘I think the children, at any rate, will not 
care for anything more when the cakes are finished,”. she said, 

“Are you going to stop for these—what do they call them ! 
‘ addresses,’ Lennox.” 

She had not long taken to addressing him by his Christian 
ae and it always sounded so sweet that he looked up now and 
smiled, 

“I don’t think so, Alice. Are you?” 

** You know I must, dear. I am not yet free. 

‘You soon will be, my queen,” said Lennox, laying down his 
knife for a moment to pay her the homage of his lips. 

“I shall be free in one respect, Lennox, but uot in another.” 

“You mean that you will be tied to me, you lovely prisoner?” 
nee my chains? Would you prefer being at 

yt” . 
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“T would rather be bound to you in a hovel, my Lennox, than 
be by myself in a palace. To have your presence near me, to feel 
your breath upon me, that is my idea of pertect liberty, Yonr 
chains will be of silk and precious stones.” 

What could Lennox do after this but bring bis presence nearer 
still, and seal his kisses with even more passionate fervour, 

“Gently, darling!” she whispered. “I see your aunt in the 
conservatory, aud perhaps she cun see us. I will be your subject, 
Lennox, and you shall be my king.” 

“No, beauty; you shall never be my subject; you shall be 
my queen, We will sit side by side on an equal throne, and reign 
together. ‘Truly,’ he continued, holding her a little way back 
from him and gazing into the dazzling deeps of her love-lit orbs; 
“truly, thine eyes are load-stars, and thy breath sweet air.” 

Mrs. Brass, emerging at this moment from the conservatory, 
like a bird of ill-omen, they addressed themselves vigorously to the 
cutting up of cake. Before the performance on the lawn com 
menced it was noticed that Phabe went about her tea-serving and 
cake-handing with a heavy heart; in fact, there were tears in the 
little maiden’s eyes, and these too, were red and swollen as if she 
had recently been violently weeping. | 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Phebe?” asked her mother. ‘‘ You've 
been crying, surely? You’d better, I think, run iuto the house, 
and wash your face before the ministers see you.” 

**There’s nothing the matter,”’ said Phebe petulantly, and 
then digging a knife fiercely intoa cake, muttered something about 
wishing all the ministers would choke on it, and that there were 
no such things as ministers at all. 

‘Ah, Mary,”’ cried the grandmother with solemn enthusiasm, 
“*T would advise you to deal tenderly with the child, and.to beware 
lest you break the bruised reed and quench the smoking flax. 
These tears, for aught you know, may betoken the first opening up 
of the fallow ground, the melting of the stony heart, the first-fruits 
of this day's blessing, and an earnest of the many triumphs of 
grace which we may expect to behold before the day of revival is 
over.’ 


But the cause of Phobe's tears lay altogether in another 


direction. That morning Mr. Brass had despatched his carriage — 
to the little station some two miles from Pinkie to meet the 

expected ministers. Not deeming this sufficient, he had likewise 
sent McTarvish with Solomon and carriage. He might, indeed, . 
without any superfluity, have despatched a third vehicle. So great — 
was the company of the preachers, that the family barouche was 
instantly filled, and four enormous clergymen deposited themselves — 


Without compunction in Solomon's carriage, the leanest of them 
essaying the ribbons. 
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McTarvish stalked home in a towering passion, and prayed 
nearly the whole way that Solomon would tumble his ecclesiastical 
burden into the nearest ditch. ‘ The puir cuddie !|’’ he growled. 
“Deil tak the muckle stots, that hae sic little respec for the dumb 
animal. I’se warrant Solomon’s got mair wisdom in een o’ his lang 
ears than there is in a’ their four wooden heeds thegither.”’ 

But Phebe’s indignation and distress were without bounds 
when she beheld her favourite toil painfully up to the door with his 
stupendous freight. She herself took the donkey round to the 
stables, and made thé coachman bathe his weary feet, and fill his 
manger with the choicest fodder; and then, unable to restrain her- 
self in the midst of the endearments and condolences which she 
lavished on him, she hid her face in his shaggy mane, and there 
wept her sorrows and her wrath. 

“Fancy, "Becca, those four immense big men,” she cried, in 
confiding the matter to her sister. 

“T had always thought the righteous man was merciful to his 
beast?” repliel ’Becca, with a characteristic curl of her finely-cut 
upper lip. 

The eating and drinking portion of the ceremonies came to an 
end about three o’clock, and then the Rev. Mr. Cromarty rose to 
open the second part of the programme with his “ address.” That 
special favourite of the “mother in Israel’’ had proceeded for 
about « quarter of an hour, when Rebecca, who was sitting between 
her motler and Phoebe, put her handkerchief suddenly to her eyes 
and then got up and went rapidly towards the house. 

Her mother looked up in astonishment, and seemed about to 
follow her; but the grandmother caught hold of her. 

“Tut, tut; can’t you sit still, Mary, and hear Mr. Cromarty 
out. Let the girl alone in the meantime. Did’nt you see that 
that last remark was the arrow that went home? Well, just let 
it work a little.’’ 

“*Becca may be ill,” whispered Phebe; and without waiting 
for permission, she ran away after her. 

_ “'Becca, what’s the matter,” she cried, as she overtook her 
tister in the lobby. ‘‘ Are you ill?” 

“I've got a horrible headache, that’s all; I suppose from 
standing about so long in the sun; and then that man’s bawling 
hasn’t done it any good. But do go back, dear, or mamma will 
make no end of a fuss,” 

‘* Put will you come soon yourself?” 

“Perhaps I may, presently. There’s lots of time, you know ; 
for if all those black coats and coloured coats are going to harangue, 
the affair won't be over for hours. Tell them I have a 
Now, do go, there’s a pet!"’ she continued, kissing Phasbe with 
great tenderness. 
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Phaebe went slowly back, and [tebecca ran into the drawing. | 


room, and dashed oft a couple of notes, which she addressed respeo- 
tively to her sister and her father. Then she went quietly out at 
the back door; and after looking carefully round her to see that 
none of the servants were hovering in the neighbourhood, shen ade 
off rapidly to the Millbeg woods, Towards the hour of seven 
the ‘revival’ proceedings came to an end, and those who had 
taken a prominent part in them trooped into the dining-room of 
Pinkie House, to refresh themselves with yet another libation 
of “that cup which cheers and not inebriates.” The room 
was dark with sable-coated divines, and noisy with vociferating 
laymen. This motley assemblage very soon vanished, for railway 


trains are no respectors of persons ; and a few minutes afterwards 


the household found itself collected in the drawing-room. 

‘** What a day! '’ exclaimed the ‘ mother in Israel’ exultingly, 
as she sank into an arm-chair. ‘‘ Truly we have been carried t 
the very gates of Heaven! Oh! those soul-satisfying words of 
Cromarty !|—they still ring in my ears.” 

“In my opinion, Mr. McGallowgate’s ‘‘ address '’ was the most 
telling,’’ remarked Mrs, Brass. 

‘*Tut, tut, Mary! 1 wonder at you're speaking like that!” 
cried the old lady, testily. ‘“ McGallowgate had nothing like the 
power and convincing unction of Cromarty. But what wonder? 


The one’s a highly experienced pre-Disruptionist, and the others 


a mere raw laddie, still in the swaddling bands of grace. Some 
of his remarks seemed to me w savour a good deal of a Laodicean 
spirit. But what's become of that poor lamb, Rebecca? Run 
upstairs, Phobe, and tell her to come down and have a talk 
with me. It'll be a fitting ending to such a day to assist im 
binding up the broken-hearted."’ 

An exclamation from Phabe made them all look round. She 
had gone to a side-table, and discovered Rebeoca’s two notes. 

‘** Why, fancy !” she cried ; “ here is a note from ’Becca to me, 
and one to papa!” 

She handed her father’s to him, and read her own. It was as 
follows : 


Daa.txe Puase.—I could scarcely help crying when I kissed you in the 
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lobby. I have gone away with Harry to be married. I wanted to tell you 


what I meant te do, but hadn't the heart. Don't be angry, darling, or forget . 


me. You shall hear from mesoon. Kiss Miss Strangways for me, and tell 
ber I hope she and Lennox will soon be as happy as I am. 
Your ever-loving 'Broca. 


ing it to his wife, turned away, to conceal his emotion with his 


Bee : 
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Mr. Brass read his note with changing colour, and after hand- 
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The Love of Lennox. 


it was sufficient to make her reel to a sofa, and sink down with a 
face transformed by passion and despair. 


Dearest Fatuer.—I know I am cruel ; but you must forgive me. I 
have gone away to get married, and shall soon be Mrs. Harry Bloomfield. 
I know you like him, so do forgive us both, and let us remain, 


Your loving children, Resecca & Harry. 


“ Creature!’ cried Mrs. Brass, as soon as she could speak, and 
crumpling up the letter in her hand. “ Heartless, ungrateful, 
godless wretch! Tliat a child of mine should do such a thing! 
Of a truth, the devil is stronger and more subtle than I thought ; 
but if he has her, he may keep her.’’ And with this sentiment, 
s0 appropriate to the sanctifying and sublime influences of the 
day, the excellent lady went up to Miss Strangways, who was 
trying to pacify Phabe’s sobs. 

‘‘T ask you, Miss. Strangways—and answer me the truth, as 
you will have to answer for your soul on the Last Great Day, 
when the sheep shall be separated from the goats, and the goats 
from the sheep—were you in any way privy to the elopement of 
my daughter ?”’ 

“On my conscience, and on my honour, Mrs. Brass, I had not 
the smallest suspicion of anything of the kind,” said the gover- 
hess, 

‘* Nevertheless, Miss Strangways,”’ continued the infuriated 
lady, ‘‘ after the month’s trial 1 have had of you, I beg to in- 
form you that I consider you much too young and inexperienced 
—and—and—in every way unsatisfactory to make me desire to 
retain you as governess to my remaining child. You will under. 
stand, therefore, that you leave me next week.”’ 

_ “And it will be to come here—won’t it, Alice t’’ sail Lennox, 
in his deep, sweet voice, and opening his arms to her. ‘Come 
how !"’ 

The governess, full of blushes, but also full of courage, did as 
dl was bid, and laid her head on its favourite resting-place—his 

m. 

“What!’’ cried Mrs. Brass, worked up to the extremity of rage 
by such a scene, ‘* is thie another conspiracy? You bold creature! 
do you dare, in my very presence, to take such a liberty with my 
vephew, and to place your head where I had hoped one day to see 
my Rebecca's? | command you——"’ \ 

“Gently, aunt,” interrupted Lennox. “ Miss Strangways is 
only doing what she has a right to do; this is her proper place, for 
she, and not cousin ’Becca, is my love !”” 

,_ Hoity toity, Mary! what do you say to that,” cried the 
mother in Israel ’’ with her crusty laugh. ‘* Well, a like 
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will take to like, they say. ‘It’s just two foolish bodies bound up 
in the same bundle; just a very clear case of the blind leading the 
blind ; and I very muc/ fear they will both, one of these days, fall 
into the ditch.” 

“Oh! but I’m a sorely-tried woman; and to think that this 
is the end of a day of revival !"’ cried the unhappy mother, as she 
swept from the room, taking the weeping Phoebe with her, 

Thus was consummated the love of Lennox. Did he eyer 
repent that love? Never. Nor did his heauteous Alice, 
have been married five years, and every night she, who was Once 
an orphan governess, as a happy mother tucks a sweet little 
Lennox and Alice into their cosy cot, just as she can remember 
her own mother tucking ber. Rebecca is no less happy with her 
Harry in India, whither Phabe has at last been permitted to 
journey for the purpose of helping to nurse a magnificent nephew, 
The ‘‘ mother in Israel’’ has laid aside her trumpet, and been 
peacefully gathered to her fathers. Mr. Brass feels the desolation 
of Pinkie House to be complete since Phoebe has left it; but his 
heart is cheered nearly every mail by the receipt of letters from 
her and Rebecea. As for his wife, many of her neighbours notice 
that since that eventful ‘‘ revival meeting” she has become more 
sympathetic and less doctrinal, more addicted to acts of love than 
to religious demonstration. It may, therefore, be fairly assumed 
that that severe but wholesome providential lesson has borne its 
inestimable fruit, and that the poor lady has begun to recognise 
the supreme truth that better than all church dogmas, and far 
before all religions of savage bigotry and of sensational emotion, is 


“that most excellent gift of charity, without which all our good 
works are nothing worth.” 













Zo Paris. 


TO PARIS. 




































THOU art in thy beauty strange 

As one, in the prime of youth, 
Seared by the hands of change, 

Kissed by the lips of Truth, 
As a beautiful woman, bright 

With the glory and pride of health : 
Attired in gems of light, 

And the glamour and sheen of wealth. 
As one of fashion thou art, 
} Whose bosom with laughter heaves, 
| And yet but covers a heart 
| That—hidden—in silence grieves ! 


bs © aa a an J 


As one that ambition and love, 

On the pillar of hope raised high : 
Then hurled from her throne above, 
Like a diamond out of the sky ! 

Whose love has been turned into hate, 
Whose heart by sorrow is torn, 

Who curses the hand of fate, 
_And clasps a revenge forlorn— 

Whe seeks with the cup of mirth, 
The snake in her heart to kill; 

- Who thinks, in forgetting ‘‘ Earth,” 

The pain of that heart is still ! 


Abode of the dove-winged boy, 
Palace of art and grace, 
Stamped with a smile of joy, 
Blood cannot even efface. 
When wilt thou be as one, 
Who, crushed by the weight of woe, 
Owns that ber sand is run,— 
Owns she deserved the blow !— 
When, like a maid in sorrow, 
Who kneels on the humble sod, 
Wilt thou solicit a morrow 
Flushed with the grace of God 1 


Ceom Maxwet.-Lyrre. 
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LAKE PAPERS. 
BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





No. III. 


“ All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather arouad these summits.” 
Byron. 


As we emerged from the high, urn-like valley, the awful cove 
immediately in front, made by the retreating Pikes of Langdale 
and their neighbours, darkened our souls. We do not use the 
language of exaggeration. Their vast solitudes were appalling, 
their aspect partook of the pre-determined and_preter-natural; 
they seemed waiting to receive us into their eternal silences. The 
awe of the mountains was upon us, as has rarely been the case 
before. Though coming out of a valley we were at a considerable 
elevation, the space between us and the mighty cove was consider- 
able, and the descent was long before its entrance could be gained, 
Yet there was such a unity in the dread, bleak magnificence that 
the burden of the awe pervaded the cove, and the upstretching 
mountains, enclosing and forming it, enthralled us even from afar, 

The descent was very steep. It brought us to the farm called 


Wall End. We crossed the valley and reached Dungeon Ghyll _ 


Hotel, where we found a few swallow-like excursionists, the earliest 
pioneers of the year into these solemn regions. Some had bravely 





penetrated the country in madness. They appeared to consider — 


this an unusual undertaking. From their excited conversation and 
conning of maps one might have supposed they had discerned some 
new lands by aid of compass or guiding star, and were bent 09 
further conquests It was a woeful fall for their dignity that their 
conveyance in the farmyard betrayed the means of their 

Ignoble youths they were, captive, doubtless, to the yard-wand and 
the desk. Not even the spirit of the hills could emancipate their 
city-bound thonghts. One or two others were of a different type. 
Hhey bad pressed the top of Scawfell that morning—or come with 
lusty strides over Stake Pass, and were bound for Ambleside. 
The shop and the office, and all their monotonous occupations were— 
when they had left them— not in their thoughts, nor was the slavery 
vt them ww their souls. These are the heroic order of tourists— 
yot tourists, indeed, at all in the common sense, but nature's 
libertines that have been caught by circumstance, ensnared by 
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custom—but once free amongst her ways, they seek the solitary 
walks of the mountains, and feel a pleasure in their misty winds, 

Cheerful to witness how the spirit breaks through the bands of 
custom when opportunity serves, or some thrilling incident calls 
upon it,—as in those stormy petrels, the lifeboat’s crew, who enter 
the raging waters to aid the shipwrecked mariners,—in those 
intrepid gnomes of the mine, the pitmen who descend into the 
sulphurous night in quest of their brethren, when an explosion 
has swept the chambers of subterranean darkness,—in those children 
of the mountain, apparently so stolid and unsympathetic, scouring 
the trackless solitudes for a missing inhalvitant of the vales. Was 
it not this devotion that breathed through ancient Greece, which 
flashed forth in the reply of the young shoemaker who had spent 
four days with his party in unavailing search for Sarah and George 
Green, lost in the snowstorm when going over from Langdale to 
Easedale?’ When inquired of by Miss Wordsworth, what he would do 
the next morning, he replied —‘'Go up again, of course.” And if 
that day’s labour were equally fruitless, what then! ‘‘ Why, go 
up in stronger force the day after!’ Kindred is the spirit, though 
humble in degree, is that which inspires the young mountaineers 
who cross the mighty fells and passes—new to their intricacies, 
and without any guide but faint tracks or their compass. Few 
accidents happen. But the perils are notfew. They often undergo 
great exposure: they are in momentary risk—mists and storms 
may overtake ‘them, and death itself might be their lot without 
any violent misadventure. Let but a sprain or wound but disable 
a leg, and. their lives may pay the penalty. There is something 
exhilirating therefore, to meet such youths as were at Dungeon 
Ghyll Hotel, bounding with life, rejoicing in their task, hope 
beaming in their eyes, in every gesture triumphant fearlessness. 

Having rested and refreshed ourselves, we sallied forth once 
more. We make for a rugyed road which lies between sheep-folds, 
behind the hotel, and which in due time led us to Dungeon Ghyll 
Force, where Wordsworth’s ‘Idle Shepherd Boys,” when earth 
and sky kept jubilee, more than all did— 


“ Those boys with their green coronal,” 


_ We can at last boast of having pressed the Langdales, although 
it be only their long-stretching limbs. So far our object has been 
guned. Were it not that we have a long walk before us, which 
will exceptionally test Gloriana’s endurance, we should ascend 
their crests, That pleasure we must forego, Sull, if we abstain 
from their heights, by visiting the Force, we accomplish something 
hoteworthy,—we enter their very beart. 

The water rushes over the bottom of an enormous cleft which 
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penetrates far into the mountain, and you have to scramble over 
its stoney bed to get at the great jfall, which comes down with @ 
leap of eight feet underneath the natural rocky arch high above, 
The opening to the sky is closed by that arch and ragged trees, #0 
that the place recalls Shelley’s lines as though they were its very 
description— 





“ There is a mighty rock 
Whieh has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down, 
Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour, 
Clings to the mass of life : yet, clinging, leans, 
And, leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall. Beneath the crag, 
Huge as despair. 
, At noonday here 
’Tis twilight, but sunset blackeat night.” 


It is one of the most melancholy spots in which we have ever 
been ; it might be a shaft of the great pit, sunk amidst accordant 
dreariness. And yet the sad feeling is at once vanquished by the 
notes of the cuckoo, which penetrate the gulf, and which—above 
the gloomy dashing of the waters—make proclamation of the 
spring and its sweetness. 

We regained the high-road by way of Dungeon Ghyll New 
Hotel, After proceeding for about a mile through the Lang Dene, 
or Long Valley, we tried, under the directions of a guide-book, 
make for Grasmere over the hills— 


“ Bright promise born to fade.” 


The path soon became obscure, and as the day was advancing 
—and we had no time to spare for speculative mountains— we left 
Gloriana and Rosallian on a bold scar, commanding the great 
Langdale Valley, and hurried up a gulley to the mountain top, 
to ascertain whether it could be easily attained. This we accom- 
plished—when another rose before us —this we climed, and lo! & 
third, a fourth, a fifth, arose in long procession dark ‘and menacing. 
It would have been too much to ask Gloriana at this period of the 
day, after so long a march, to scale alp after alp. Nevertheless, out 
enterprise was rewarded—we obtained a magnificent view of 
Windermere, Elterwater, Loughrigg Taro, and Rydal, all gleaming : 
in the evening sun. 

Returning to our companions, we accepted the best rae of life 
—contentedness,— and pursued the beaten track. Not the short- 4 
est, but that ascending Red Bank, which tus to the seat, 
**Rest and be Thankful."’ It was, as mere chance, of 
curiosity, which changes according to the temptations of the walk, : 
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which bronght us to the spot. So ignorant were we of it, that as 
we did not seek it purposely, so we knew nothing of its marvellous 

‘tion. Our attention, indeed, was first drawn to the words 
carved on the back of the seat. Turning round from it, we were 
entranced by the scene, although not bathed in glory, but seen in 
the silvering evening light. 

‘The finest view in Westmoreland !”’—this has been declared. 
Worthy is it, indeed, of all praise. The combination of beauty and 
grandeur is beyond “the power of pen to describe. It is only 
equalled—maybe, excelled—by that of Castle Crag at Derwent- 
water, and that from the Spur of Skiddaw ; but it surpasses them 
in its wonderful extent. It commands the great Langdale Valley, 
the Tarns of Elterwater and Loughrigg, and glances on Windermere 
itself: whole ranges of mountains, and the green inlets between. 

‘The finest view in Westmoreland!” We repeat the words, 
and, instead of loss in confirming the assertion with our eyes, we 
find great gain. On this point of lake-philosophy we are at issue 
with its great high-priest. We, altogether, go with Christopher 
North, in his assertion that “’Tis glorious to verify glorious de. 
scriptions by the glory.”’ 

We believe that virgin ecstacy is the highest, as it is the 
rarest, Nothing can equal the moment when, in one of the soul’s 
exalted moods, a noble scene is brought before the eye. But how 
seldom can this,occur. The scene may be in its happiest aspect, 
but the soul dull; or the soul may be elevated, whilst the scene is 
shrouded in gloom, or overcast by a chill, grey sky,—the chances 
are a thousand to one against there being unison between soul and 
scene, 

When this rare occultation bas happened and the pen has been 
*mewhat equal to the inspiration of the moment, we rejoice, aye, 
and more loudly aver, with Christopher, that (next to the virgin 
ecstasy itself) is the glory of verifying the glory, . _— 
v7 ockin, in editing ‘* West's Guide to the Lakes,” says:— 

It is judged best not to descend to particulars. Let the admirer 
of rural nature please himself in the discovery as well as examina- 
tion."’ In this spirit Wordsworth abstained from writing a regular 
tour through the lake district, fearing to destroy pleasure by an- 
ticipation. This, of course, presumed on the part of the observer 
‘n exercise of the imagination,—a presumption not in accordance 
With one case in nine hundred—to be consistent with which theory 
& poet should not write on any subject, since his poetry will 
destroy the reader’s faculty of perceiving truths in their fulness 
and force, and lose their special application and illustration for 

We emphatically demur to such conclusions. 
To say ‘‘ we have a vision of our own,” which supersedes any 
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natural aspect, can only apply where the imagination has clothed wi 

the scene with its own colours, or where the subject i is too sublime br 

in itself and its associations for human pen, as in the case of sh 

Mount Blanc, of which Coleridge declared that gazing upon it, it 
though present to the bodily sense, it vanished from his thought— 

“ Eutranced in prayer, ra 

I worshipped the Invisible alone.” H 

be 


But in general cases there should be an outline given as a 
for stranger steps, and if the description can be illumined by 


“ The gleam, 
The light that never shone on sea or land, 
The inspiration of the poet's dream,” 


it will be of higher service to humanity ; it yields to the eyes and 
the soul beauties and emotions to which they would have been 1 
strangers, awakens the spirit, arouses suggestion, unlooses the 
thoughts from their customary bonds. Keats felt, as have many of 
the sky-children—Byron amongst the rest—that a thought in an 
author arouses the imagination. So cana line of description arouse 
the imagin: it‘on of an observer of the scene. If witnessed under the 
same aspect as that which charmed the poet, a magnetic stimulus 
is given which is the prime end of the preachers of trath and 
beauty. 

It is, indeed, under such auspicious circumstances, glorious to , 
verify the glory, and know that that which did 

‘Appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 


Doth rival in the light of day 
Hi« delicate creation.” 


And of circumstances not so auspicious—at least, as Leigh Hunt 
remarks on the argument, we feel the potency of “the poet's hand 
on the place, blessing it.” As for the present experience, we need 
hot press the matter very far; since we have been caught unawares — 
by the scene—surprised, as Wordsworth’s boy, known to Miranda — 
the scene has passed into our hearts; and yet that breathless, 
ecstatic moment over, we can verify the renown of the scene by 
one radiant lineament after another. 

Instead of bere passing over into Grasmere, we resolved to — 
return to Ambleside by way of Clappersgate. We, accordingly, — 
‘descended the hill and passed Loughrigg Tarn. P 

This Tarn is the finest of all the brotherhood. It has the — 
qualities of a little lake—beautiful is the name given to it~ 
“Diana’s Looking-glass.” Hear Wordsworth’s : 
it: “ Jt has a margin of green, firm meadows, of rocks and rocky . 
woods, a few iveds here, a little company of water-lilies there, 
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with beds of gravel or stone beyond ; a long stream issuing neither 
briskly nor sluggishly out of it; but its feeding rills, from the 
shortness of their course, so small as to-be scarcely visible.” Then 
‘t hag its hamlet, which seemed gone to sleep as we passed. 

Now hear some of Wilson’s poetry, when he sang devoutly and 
rapturously of a place that has ‘‘ been a darling haunt of mine,”’ 
His imagination created a guardian naiad for the Tarn—a naiad 
beauteous as blest—since whose birth— 


“ All delightful, things 
Of form and hue, of silence and of sound, 
Circled its spirit, as the crowding stars 
Shine round the placid moon.” 


But at night, when we are there, or be we a hundred miles 
away, the verse, the finest the poet wrote, brings the daylight 
Tarn before our eyes— 


‘* How soft these fields of pastural beauty melt 
In the clear water ! Neither sand nor stone, 
Bard's herb or wild-flower from the dewy sound, 
Like Spring’s own voice now rippling round the Tarn.” 


He makes us behold the neighbouring gentle glades, 


“ And the tremulous verdure of the woods,” 


And the wooded knolls fantastical, tbat seclude the image of the 


Tarn 
“From the gentler dalo, 
That by the Brathay’s often-varied voice, 
Cheered as it winds along, in beauty fades, 
’Mid the green banks of joyful Windermere !” 


That vision faded ; as we pressed forward in the dark, the way 
appeared to become wearisome. If we had had light we might have 
gone on cheerfully, though weary, just as the Trojans might have 
met their awful fate heartily if only Apollo shone upon them. On, 
on we wander, and the road seems lengthening as we go,—on, 
on, still on! Shortly after leaving “ Rest-and-be-Thankful,” we 
we were told that Clappersgate was ‘‘ about a mile off!” Oh, 
the stupidity of country people in regard to distances! The organ 
of distance must be a spot of dust in their brains. Every time 
we inquired whether we were on the right road to 
we were told, ‘* Yes; it’s about a mile off.’’ This assertion was 
repeated with tedious duration at least every half mile, until, 
past a doubt, we were finding at each remove a lengthening chain ; 
we were in the land of delusion, mockery, and snare; we were 
trying to find the flying horizon in the dark ; we were in the vesti- 


bule of chaos, where there is anarchy of space : pe a Rr 
& geographical ignus fatuus, luring‘us—only the saints of 
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knew whither. “Clappersgate: Clappersgate! Clappersgate |” 
will never be forgotten to Gloriana or Rossallian whilst 

holds her seat. In sober fact, all distances here are “ About 
mile!’’ The magical seven-league boots would here have 
made a step of “about a mile.” However great that step mi 


have been, here they would have been called the ‘ About-a-mile 
Boots |" 


CHARLES LLOYD. 


“What art thou ?—a name— 
A sunbeam followed by a shade !’—Worpsworrn. 


But the neighbourhood of Clappersgate has a solemn memory 
which our*humorous disappointments must not cause us to for 
get. From undue forgetlessness it already suffers too much. 

On the opposite side of the river is a mansion called ‘‘ Low 
Brathay.”” We failed to note it in the morning ; and, after all, it is 
more fitting to speak of it amidst the deep shades of evening, when 
we can say: ‘‘ In that direction it lies, although we see it not;” 
for its tenant at the beginning of the present century, although 
attached to, and in some degree identified with the bright band 
which has made the region famous in verse and prose, by some 
strange chance has been little mentioned by those he loved best, 
and seems slipping into undeserved oblivion. 

Charles Lloyd's life and literary reputation are equally sub. 
jected to ill-fortune. At Low Brathay he lived for sixteen vears 
amidst the purest of earthly happiness. His father was a banker, 
and he was allowed a liberal income, which permitted him to enjoy 
the fullest measure of poetic leisure, and extend to bis friends the 
most affluent hospitality. His own words are: 


“To me kind Heaven has given a faithful friend, 
And competence : no more Heaven's self can send |” 


Tue italics are Lloyd's own. His wife, whom he married while 
he was a student at Cambridge, an increasing and joyous family, & 
circle of cheerful and intelligent acquaintances, the manifold 
charms of the neighbourhood,—all combined to make him feel that 
he was ove of the blest of mankind. Sweetly he ever sang of his 


Brathay home. In his poems are ever-recurring strains as to his — 


deep felicity, for which he unceasingly rendered grateful thanks 


to the All.Giver. Grateful, indeed, he was beyond all expression; 


for a shadow haunted his steps which at any moment might ravish 


all his joys from him, and every hour that he tasted them was d 


as much more goodness from the pitying heavens. He may 
ve provoked the utterance of the dread lines of the solitary— 
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“ Oh, tremble, ye, to whom hath been assigned 
A course of days composing happy months, 
And they as happy years.” 


There had been insanity in his family, and Lloyd felt that the 
dreadful malady must be his portion. Its premonitions were 
slight, but they overclouded him with dark forebodings. He 
struggled for long years; he underwent intense exercise and took 
anodynes. It is curious to note how his disturbed mind exactly 
corresponds with descriptions written by Coleridge and Words- 
worth, probably under similar experiences. 

Lloyd said to De Quincey on one occasion: ‘‘ Ay, that land. 
scape below, with its quiet cottage, looks lovely, I dare say, to 
you; as for me, I see it, but [ feel it not at all,’ &e, Coleridge, 
in his Ode on Dejection, looking during a balmy and serene eve on 
the clouds, the stars and crescent, in his wan and heartless mood 
exclaims : 






































“T see them all, so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel how beautiful they are.” 


Wordsworth, on the other hand, elevated by the gorgeous vision 
described in the second book of ‘* The Excursion,"’ speaks of Blea 
Tarn, which we have just visited— 


“ This little vale, a dwelling-place of man, 
Lay low beneath my feet ; ’twas visible~— 
I saw not, but I felt that it was there.” 


Again, Lloyd told De Quincey that he seemed to hear a ‘* dull 
trampling sound . . . the sound of some man, or party of men, 
continually advancing slowly, continually threatening, or con- 
tinually accusing him . . . again and again ... . he caught the 
sullen and accursed sound, trampling and voices of men, or what- 
ever it were, still steadily advancing,’ &c. Coleridge says in 
“The Pains of Sleep :” 

“But yester-night I prayed aloud 
In anguish and in agony, 
Up-starting from the fiendish crowd 
Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me ; 
A lurid light, a trampling throng, 
Sense of intolerable wrong, 
And whom I scorned those only strong.” 


In spite of all his efforts, Lioyd was overmastered. The owner 
of Low Brathay—the mansion which he had made eminent by his 
brilliant hospitality, in which, amidst its festivities, De Quincey 
first met Professor Wilson, in which the Professor’s future wife, 
of whom we have spoken, shone as “the leading belle of the Lake 
country ’—its bountiful, tender-hearted lord was torn from all its 
gaieties, from all its treasures of heart and intellect, and lodged in 
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an asylum. Shelley’s lines found a being to whom they were mor 
applicable than to himself; one who 





“Had gazed on nature’s naked loveliness, 
Acteon-like, and now he fled astray, 
With feeble steps, o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey.” 


De Quincey was told, with sombre eloquence, of Lloyd’s escape 
after some years of confinement, and his sudden entry iatothe 
essayist’s home at Grasmere. ‘The wanderer refused to accept the 
ready shelter of Town End ; he set out in the evening, accompanied 
by De Quincey, towards his old home at Low Brathay. When they 
reached Rydal Mere, the poor man stopped and poured out his 
sorrows tor an hour by the side of the gloomy water ; the friends 
then separated. Lloyd fled into the darkness—was re-captured— 
after a time he was freed again; he was re-immured—this time in 
France—and in that foreign land he found ‘‘ at length a natural 
rest and an everlasting liberty.”’ 

Lioyd translated “ Alfieri,” and published some volumes of 
poetry. It isthe latter which are special to our purpose. He was 
associated with Charles Lam!, and Coleridge in a volume of poems 
which they combinedly gave the world in 1797. In the following 
year the blank verse of the volume by Lamb and Lloyd was pub- 
lished separately. This was the passionate time of poetry, when 
its schools fought with political, or theological bitterness. Lloyd 
was attacked with his friends. ‘‘ Coleridge, Southey, Lamb and 
Lloyd,”’ ‘‘ Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd and Lamb and Co.,”’ w 
made to figure according to the measure of the verse, in the 4nti- 
Jacobin Review, as “‘ the Ancuetustes ;"’ and the first number of 


that well-known magazine was adorned by one of Gilray’s caricae 


tures, which represented Coleridge and Southey with asses’ heads, 
Lamb as a frog, and Lloyd as a toad. 

Sharing their frendship, sharing the ignominious treatment 
which they received, it is singular that Lloyd should not share, to 


some extent, the good fortune which afterwards attended them. | 


His poetry does not warrant such neglect : it justifies the intimacy 
that the great lakeists and others formed of him. It is not of the 
highest order—it is unequal; but there are many pieces of rare 


beauty to be found in his volumes. He has given a sweetand — 


poetical portrait of Lamb, in his “ Desultory Thoughts in 
London,”’ which should always accompany Lamb's Works. Some 
of his lines were sufficiently wa aes on tie thes coe 
snthss tale of Seshuaiith end-use te tle Mes on i i 
scene to which they are appropriate. Leigh Maus aioe once 
Sonnets, in his book illustrative of that species of composition. De 
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Quincey has said that much Lloyd has written is worthy of preser- 
vation in an English Thesaurus, Indeed, if for no other reason 
than that of exhibiting the powerful impress of Wordsworth’s mind, 
they should have a permanent position in our literature. Toa 
singular degree, all his verse is imbued with Wordsworth’s spirit. 
That bard’s views of men and things are re-poetised: at the same 
time, his disciple faithfully marks the source of his ideas, quotes 
for motto and note from his great master, to whoni he ever renders 
grateful tribute. 

There is much in Lloyd that is similar to Cowper. Both lay 
under the great shadow, which is supreme above all other earthly 
ills. Both loved nature: both regarded human kind with appre- 
hensive painfulness; by both the affections of the hearth were 
interwoven through their sweetest strains: and both looked with a 
kindly regard on the humbler forms of life. Hear how Lloyd 
bailed the lav’rock, when, save the sun, nought but the little bird 
varied “the mighty solitude of heaven,” and how he demanded a 
recognition of its position in his Father’s kingdom, and a truce to 
the cruelty to man :-— 

“ Art thou assured the Almighty does not speak 
To that same little bird /—that morning's glories 
Are not discourses of his watchful love, 
Gladd’ning this innocent creature ? Could thou seek 
To stop his song of gratulation, quench 
His sense of joy, and all those living powers 
That dance so cheerily in him ?” 

Let us say, .in parenthesis, to thee, Rossallian, that one of the 
leading beatitudes in the loving religion of the lakes is a regard 
for each and all of the humblest forms of creation. At your leisure, 
search Wordsworth and learn from him— 

“ Never to blend your pleasure or your pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
Also turn to Dr. Arnold and find with what mysterious awe he 
contemplated the lower races. 

It is very strange, as we have said, that Lloyd’s poetical merits 
have been forgotten, and his place amongst the genii of the lakes 
slighted. Never had the waters and the mountains a more devout 
Worshipper; never was there a being more loyal to the sanctities and 
pure delights of a valley home; never will there be a more sincere 
disciple of nature’s high priest—although it is said that he was 
timid and dumb in the presence of the majestic intellects of Words. 
Worth and Coleridge. But his personal position makes the matter 
more strange still. His relations were of the most intimate kind 
with Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Wilson, Coleridge, Lamb, Cottle, and 
De Quincey. One would have thought that he would have been 
more endeared to each of them from that infirmity which has been . 
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the lot of many noble minds. We have mentioned Cowper. 
him we link the memory of Lloyd. But many others of nol 
rise before us when we think of the malady. Christopher 

life was similarly darkened ; Collins was smitten by a like affliction, 
Coming closer, Lamb was caught in its toils: Byron apprehended 
it: Wordsworth trembled at what might befall even “ we poets,” 
who in youth begin in gladness. Coleridge, in his monody on the 
death of Chatterton, was not to be mistaken in his thoughts :— 


“ Of darkest lines, 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshaped tomb ; 
But dare no lenger on the said theme muse 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom. 


Recollections and experiences like these in nature’s course should 
have been of divine effect with friends. Yet the first three have 
done nothing to make Lloyd's name remembered with their own, 
even incidentally. Not a short sketch of glittering gold such as 
Wordsworth wrote of Matthew, as Hazlitt on Coleridge, as 
Christopher on many friends, which they could have bestowed ona 
grateful recollection, from their Indian stores, and been no poorer 
for it. 

Cottle tells us that Lloyd turned with aversion from the pro 
fession of banker marked out by his father for him. ‘“ His feelings 
were ardent: his reading aud information extensive: his genius 
though of a peculiar sort, considerable.”’ He informs us how 
Lloyd became the domestic associate of Coleridge: how he then 
was subject to fits: how he relieved Coleridge’s pecuniary distress: 
and how he was one of the four (the others being Coleridge, Poole, 
and Cottle) on that famous day at Stowey, when they sat and 
talked in the ‘‘ sylvan hall of splendour.’ And there the image 
fades from the eye. : 


Coleridge, iu sounding verse, bade Lloyd renounce his intention 


of writing no more poetry, for in his babyhood genius had plunged 





him ‘‘ in the wizard fount hight castaly,” when pity and simplicity 


promised for him that he should— 


* Renounce 
The world’s low cares and lying vanities, 
Steadfast and rooted in the heavenly muse, 
And washed and sanctified to poesy.” 


Southey has only trivial reference to Lloyd, and that is in bis — 


correspondence, although be was in 1793 domesticated with him. 


As to Lamb, his biographers seem at pains to make the scantiest — 


— reference to Elia’s highly-respected and dearly-loved friend. 
alfourd, in a score of widely-printed lines, summarily disposes 
3 ting 2 


of Lioyd’s origin, life, and works, as well as of T 


bim in company with Hazlitt. Barry Cornwall, with as pert brevity, 
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records that Lloyd was introduced to Lamb by Coleridge; that he 
wrote verses with fatal facility; and that, with certain faults, his 
poems are “ replete with critical and moral suggestions of the 
highest value.’’ Fitzgerald has a pathetic reference to him, but 
from the nature of his subject dwells not on his settlement at 
Brathay. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, who should have made the 
crooked places straight, and removed much of the obscure that 
rests on Lamb’s intimacy with Lloyd, only gives an ambiguous 
foot-note, leaving everything where it wus. 

Turning, however, to Lamb's letters themselves, we find traces 
of a being worthy of special regard. Besides being the possessor 
of uncommon powers, he must have had genial and loveable cha- 
racteristics to have obtained so prominent a place in the heart of 
the gentle essayist, as the following clearly indicates :— 

Writing to Coleridge, in 1796, Lamb says: “October 24th, 
My kind thanks and remembrances to Lloyd.’’ December 10th, 
“My kind remembrances to Lloyd if he is with you.”” This was 
in the earliest spring of their intimacy, As it advanced his 
regard became deeper, and was expressed with Elian quaintness 
and tenderness. On February 13th, 1797, Lamb playfully wrote 
to Coleridge: “ Tell Lloyd I have had thoughts of turning Quaker,” 
When at Coleridge’s suggestion Lioyd’s poems were placed before 
Lamb's in the volume of the trumvirate, the latter wrote to 
Coleridge (June 18th, 1797): “ If any one is weleome to pre- 
eminence from me it is Lloyd's, for he would be the last to desire 
it. So, pray, let his name uniformly precede mine, for it would 
be treating me like a child to suppose it could give me pain, . . 
I am dearly fond of Charles Lloyd ; he is all goodness, and I have 
too much of the world in my composition to feel myself thoroughly 
deserving of his friecdship.” When writing to Manning (December 
28th 1799) we find Lamb sending Lloyd and his wife, Sophia, his 
“dearest love and remembrances ;’’ and, again (March 17th, 1800), 
he writes: ‘‘My dear love to Lloyd and Sophia, and pray split 
this letter into three parts, and present them with the two biggest 
in my name. They are my oldest friends. . . . God bless 
you all three! I would hear from Lloyd if I could.” His letters, 
however, have ever-recurring references to Lloyd, full of affection 
and respect for judgment, and he wrote a pleasant sonnet on his 
friend when an “ Unexpected Visitor.” 

Only one person has written distinctly upon Lloyd. Only one 
Pen has given us the form which the clouds of neglect have 
threatened to overwhelm. Bat, thank Heaven, the pen is a potent 
one,—it is no less than that of De Quincey, ever eloquent as 
generous. His generosity, however, has been nearly baffled. His 
wonderful paper is omitted from the English edition of his works; 
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and we have to go to an American copy to peruse it in 

Even to this remarkable extent has ill-fortune followed Lloyd, as 
though it would wash out the last trace of his ‘‘ footprints on the 
sands of time.” 

De Quincey loved Lloyd. He was a frequent guest at Brathay, 
He has told the tale of its hospitable host—opening with music 
and love’s earliest dreams; closing with the saddest, but most 
ennobling of requiems. They had many feelings in common, these 
friends. They often sat together, on a stone by the side of the 
Brathay : its varying melody had a pleasurable melancholy charm 
for both. Lloyd sang : 


** So many voices from this river came 

In summer, winter, autumn, or the spring ; 
So many sounds accordant to each frame 

Of nature’s aspect (whether the storm’s wing 
Brooded on it, or, pantingly and tame, 

The low breeze crisped its waters) that, to sing 
Half of their tones, impossible! or tell 

The listeners’ feelings from their viewless spell.” 


Long years after, De Quincey sought the stone, and would sit 
for hours listening to the voice of that mountain river. And then 
the music, so vague and weird in the past, became significant. He 
has spoken of it in strains unsurpassed by the gloomy grandeurs of 
the “ De Profundis,” or ‘‘ Vision of Sudden Death.’’ Interpreting 
the wrial and saintly sounds, he has pronounced one of the most 
musical of monodies in poetic-prose—wherein we hear the Brathay 
singing an everlasting song of hope and immortality. 

Listening to this ‘‘ most musical of mourners,” we can dry our 
tears,and revert with strengthened heart to what those regions did for 
one so mysteriously visited. Seek that old Brathay, Rossallian, om 
some future day, and, remembering its former tenant, who feeling the 
dim pulsation of the fires of madness, kept his face ever turced 0 
his God, maintained his child-heart pure, and combated the fearful 
enemy with the mild ministrations of nature—let a piteous regant 
fill your bosom for one who has been a “ phantom among men.” 

Once more we connect his name with Cowper's, in order that 
we may quote lines written by the world’s Queen of Song upoa 
the one, but which are equally applicable to the other. 

“ With quiet sadness, and no gloom, we learn to think upon him, 


With meekness that is gratefulness to God whose heaven hath won him, 
Who suffered once the madness-cloud to His own love to blind bim ; 


And wroaght within his shattered brain, such quick poetic senses, 
As hills have language for, and star, harmonious influences ! 
The pulse of dew upon the grass, kept his within its number ; 
And silent shadows from the trees refreshed bim like a slumber.” 
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But gently led the blind along where breatn and bard could find him; ” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


RUNNING A MUCK, 


Ir was about the middle of.a hot day in April when the town of Mora- 
dabad was thrown into a ferment by a man named Bhow running madly 
of a sudden through the streets, and attacking and wounding a great 
many people, most of whom were unknown to him. He first got 
excited on seeing a buckundange, named Narain Sing, sitting under a 
tree in charge of a prisoner, who was working in the road before him. 
Quick as thought he fell upon him, and, wrenching his sword from him, 
drew it out and struck him. 

A hue-and-cry was raised at once, while Bhow ran forward with 
dilated eyes, and again struck a person named Swidha Rahtore, who 
had been sitting at a short distance from Narain Sing. The people 
ened out from all sides that he was crazed, and no one ventured to 
come forward and disarm him ; and, wheeling back towards the south, 
he next wounded a prisoner named Bhooria, after which he ran towards 
the magistrate’s cutcherry. 

His strangely-gleaming eyes frightened the mob, and, instead of 
trying to oppose, they fled before him. But there was no chance of 
escape for all of.them. He overtook one person named Buksha, and 
wounded him severely in the back, and, turning round, almost imme- 
diately after struck down another man named Siklee, who was coming 
alter him, ~ 

“We must put a stop to this mischief doing !” exclaimed a chup- 
rassie named Khwaja Buksh, and attempted to do so; buta cry of 
pain burst from him as be received a sword-cut on the shoulder-blade, by 
which he was felled to the ground. Bhow was now on the veranda of 
the cutcherry, where he wounded a man named Choova Mul; and then, 
entering the iylas of the Joint-Magistrate struck down, in open court, a 
witness named Mungud. 

Passing through the court he came to another veranda, where he 
struck a chuprassie named Ameeroodeen, and then, near the same spot, 
two other persons, named Koondun and Dabiprosad. 

He then ran round the cutcherry, and, passing through the Judge's 
court, wounded a collectorate chuprassie named Chundun Sing, and a 
bativari named Owi Chand. Here he was met by a stalwart man named 
Than Sing, who attempted to capture him ; but he darted off from him, 
giving him a smart wound on the right arm, and then wounded one 
Totaram, who was coming up immediately after Than Sing. 

“It is surely the devil run mad !” exclaimed Zeeka Ram, a sepoy on 
duty “But I will spear him for all that, were he ton devil fn ann f'n, 
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while he attacked him with his bayonet, Ramhow, a practised wrestler, 
closed with him and disarmed him. 

The prisoner had no enmity whatever with any of the parties 
and with two or three exceptions none of them had offered any obstacle 
to his course. 

“What is the meaning of all this? Is the man mad?” asked the 
authorities in the cutcherry, on his being captured. 

“Oh, no, sirs! he is not mad,” replied one of the bystanders, “He 
was engaged by one Bahadon Khan to murder the magistrate, and 
received a charmed /adecey from him, to give him courage to carry out 
his engagement ;” and by way of proof the man pointed out a ¢adee/ on 
the prisoner’s arm. 

The prisoner’s statement, however, was different. He said that the 
tabeey on his arm was given to him two years before by one named 
Jowalaprosad, to give him bravery. He had worn it ever since, but 
had no occasion to test the courage he had acquired till now. What he 


had intended at present was to kill Seetul Prosad, the magistrate’s 


sheristadar, one Ruttum Jat, having promised him a reward of Rs, 50 
if he did so. He knew nothing ef Bahadon Khan, and had no inten- 
tion of any sort against the magistrate. The Deity had placed the sword 
in his hand and made him use it ; and he had wounded those only with 
whom the Deity was displeased. ‘“ Had he killed any one? If not, 
why was he under arrest ?” 

As it was clearly proved that the prisoner was perfectly sane when 
he attacked and wounded so many people, it was found necessary to 
punish him severely for the offence, and he was transported for life. 


THE MATRICIDE. 


“ You are in a cold, bitter humour to-day, mother,” said Dataram. 
“ If you speak to me in that tone I shall not come home at all.” 

“ But whose fault is it that I speak to you in that wise? Why did 
you marry at all if you will not bring your wife home ?” 

Thus spoke mother and son, who led a very unhappy life together 
in their house at Begum Bazar, in the suburbs of Delhi. The mother 
was a widow lady of about five-and forty ; her son was a strong, hardy 
athlete of about twenty-nine years. The other members of the family 
were two younger brothers of Dataram, aged twenty-three and twenty 
respectively, an aunt—his mother’s sister—aged about thirty-five, and a 
little curly-headed cousin, the daughter of his aunt. Dataram had also 
taken a wife who was at one time very dear to him, but against whom 
he had taken such an aversion of late that he never allowed her to 
remain in the house, and if she was even brought thither by his mother, 
she was sure to be expelled from it soon after by his persecutions. 

“Wife? Who chose her? Did I want to marry her? I would 
rather consort with a bitch than with such a girl as that.” 

“ But what is your objection to her? To me she seemed to bea 
good and well-behaved girl. It is true that you didn’t choose her. 
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Who has ever heard of a husband choosing his own wife? Don’t 
ts always choose for their children ?” 

“Yes; but no parent is such a blind chooser as you are. Why, 
woman, have I not told you over and over again that I cannot endure 
the girl you have chosen for me, and will not have her on any account ? 
Do you want to force me to distraction by pressing her on me ?” 

“If your aversion for her were well founded, I would never have 
pressed her on you. But you advance no reason whatever to justify 

behaviour towards her, and the world naturally blames me for not 
preventing the girl’s being so unjustly treated.” 

“It is useless to persist, mother, in dunning me in the way you do. 
I hate the girl, whether I have reason for it or not, and I hate you for 
speaking of her to me so often after I have repeatedly prohibited you 
dong so. If you will not give me rest I must find some means to 
quiet you,” , 

“To quiet me Dataram? Oh, nothing can be easier for you to do 
than that. To such a dutiful son as you are it would be nothing 
to kill your mother, and a very small kuife would close her mouth for 
ever,” 

“Peace, woman! Don’t add fuel to the fire that is consuming me ;” 
and, saying this, Dataram staggered into his sleeping room as if intoxi- 
cated, though he never drank. 

While in bed Dataram grew more and more excited. He was dis- 
satisfied with his wife because he had taken it into his head to believe 
that she carried on an intrigue with both his younger brothers, and the 
horrid thought had often crossed his mind that his mother and aunt 
abetted her in the: offence. There was no foundation whatever for 
either of his suspicions. His wife was really a good girl and much 
attached to him, and the mother did not love any of her sons so well 
as the eldest, though he was the most ferocious and unruly of them. But 
the green-eyed monster, suspicion, fed and thrived on the food it had 
manufactured for itself. 

The night sped very slowly, or, at all events, Dataram thought so, 
and he lay restless and tossing on his bed. 

_ “I cannot endure this torment longer, and will end.it at once by 
om, myself ;” and he drew out his sword to give effect to his pur- 

“But by killing myself I only render the way easier for them. 
why should I not rather kill all of them first, and then finish with 
yself >” 

He was maddened, and ran out with his drawa sword, and with one 

cut down his sleeping mother, who only gave a dull moan. He 
then cut off the head of his little cousin, who was sleeping by his 
Mother's side; but his aunt being awakened, she rent the air with her 
‘reams, and this awoke the younger brothers of the murderer, who 
with staves came forward to disarm him. Dataram now flew out of the 
house and was pursued ; and he was finally apprehended by his brothers, 


at bot til he had severely wounded them. He then threw away his 
id, 
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“| had always wished to avoid this consummation,” said he, “but 
the woman would not allow me. It was my fate to be my mother’s 
murderer. Now, let the sa#zbs hang me |” 


His wish was realised. He was tried, committed, and capitally 
punished. 


TAKEN UNAWARES, 


“Wer, Ram Churn, are you ready for the start yet? We ought to 
be off by this time, for we have a long way to go.” 

“Yes, | am quite ready now, Ramprosad, for the longest walk you 
propose,” 

Thus spoke two travellers who had arrived at the Kullian Dhurm- 
sala, at Tanna, in Bombay, on the previous evening, and were now about 
to resume their journey onwards, 

“If you please, friends,” said the manager of the Dhurmsala, “ here 
is another man who goes in the same direction with yourself, and who 
would be glad to accompany you if you will allow him.” 

The man thus introduced said that his name was Kasiprosad, and 
that he was on his way to Rhaondy. 

“ But I don't know the place except by name, and shall be glad to 
go with any one who will direct me to it.” 

“Oh, then, you can come with us,” said Ramprosad, “for we shall 
be passing through the place ;” and so the three went on together. 

On reaching Rhaondy they all put up at the same Dhurmsala for the 
night ; but on the following morning Kasiprosad signified his intention 
of separating himself from his companions to go about his own errand. 

“ But you don’t know the place, and must first get some one to guide 
you through it. Is it not so?” asked Ram Churn, 

“Exactly so. I have to find out a friend who lives at a mile’s 
distance from this spot. Anyone here, I suppose, will be able to direct 
me,” 

“We shall see to that presently; but the first thing to do, friend, 
is to get a hearty meal, and, as you have no acquaintances in the 
place itself, you had better remain here in charge of our luggage while 
we go to make our purchases in the bazaar.” : 

This was agreed to, and Kasiprosad remained at the Dhurmsala, 
looking after the property of the other two travellers, while they went 
to the bazaar. 

The first to return to the Dhurmsala was Ram Chum, who had 
brought some flour; but he only came back to leave what he had 
purchased with Kasiprosad, after which he rejoined Ramprosad in the 
bazaar. 

“Now is my time and opportunity,” muttered Kasiprosad to him- 
self ; “and I shall try my best to make a neat job of it.” 

And he did so. 3 
Ae Kasiprosad was already busy in making bazri bread for hime 
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“Ha! friend. You have taken the start of us already ,I see. You 
must be in a great hurry to go about your business.” 

“Really, I am so, for the search for any man may take time and 
cause trouble.” 

After this Ram Churn proceeded to make bread for himself and 
Ramprosad with the flour he had purchased, but he noticed at once that 
the bread made was discoloured. 

“I fear the rascal Moodie has cheated me. He has given me some 
nasty stuff for good flour, notwithstanding that I paid him at the highest 
rate.” 

Oh!” said Kasiprosad carelessly, “the bread may be very good 
bread although it be discoloured. The best flour will often turn out 
bread of that character, and I never reject the bread for that.” 

“You don’t? There is no reason, then, why we should,” said Ram- 
prosad ; and they ate heartily of the bread that was made. 

The food, however, did not agree with them. They both became 
delirious in a short time, and Ram Churn utterly insensible. Ram- 
prosad was also reduced to a state of semi-unconsciousness, and was 
not able to speak and move ; but he was able yet to observe what went 
vn around him. 

“ Dear me !” said Kasiprosad, as if speaking to Ramprosad. “This 
is a very sad business indeed ; but it is clear that you won't be able to 
proceed on your journey now, and shall therefore require no money, 
which may be more useful to me ;” and, saying this, he very composedly 
cat away Ramprosad’s purse from his person, and then abstracted the 
money that was in Ram Churn’s waistband. 

Ramprosad could do nothing but look on, and the audacity of 
Kasiprosad was amusing. But it was very unluckily interrupted by one 
of those unfortunate casualties which no one is ever able to account for. 
The police are seldom found when required ; but a sharp chowkeydar 
put in his head at that moment into the apartment occupied by the 
travellers, to see what they were about. 

“Ha! What is this here?” said he with a knowing wink. “Two 
men lying insensible, and the third busy counting his gains ?” and he at 
once, then and there, arrested Kasiprosad with the booty he had taken. 

The evidence against Kasiprosad was complete. -Not only was all 
the money belonging to Ramprosad and Ram Churn found upon him, 
but also a quantity of the powder which he had mixed with the flour, 
The deposition of the station doctor was to the effect that the travellers 
were suffering apparently from dhatura, poison having been administered 
to them, and the powder found on the prisoner was examined and 
found to be of dhatura, He was convicted, and sentenced to trans- 
portation fér ten years. 

“Thad taken every precaution against this,” observed the prisoner ; 
“but how was I to have anticipated that a chowkeydar would be so 
Superfluously intrusive ?” 
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THE FIGHTING 





BROTHERS, 


Tue Choodees of Beldia, in the district of Paboa, were of a 
able family, but had a reputation for pugnacity which made their hei 
bours very averse to cultivate any intimate relationship with them, The 
head of the house was Lukhikant, a fiery man, upwards of three-soore. 
years-and-ten ; and he had a regiment of younger brothers, all having 
the same weakness very strongly developed in their character. These 
brothers had purchased some lands in the village, contiguous to the 
residence of one Divor.ath Whoowick ; and, accoftding to the custom of 
the country, they had stuck up a bamboo there, to indicate that they 
had taken possession of the property. 

“T had better have my boundary-line very clearly defined,” com- 
muned Divonath, with himself, “or these Choodees will lose no time 
in kicking up a row with me.” And getting some workmen to assist 
him, he at once began to re-excavate the ditch which defined his 
property, and to raise a bank with the earth which was thrown up, He 
was, however, not allowed to get on with the work long, The Choodees 
coming to hear of what he was doing, repaired to the spot in a body, 
accompanied by some of their aroused followers, and thus hastened the 
disturbance which Divonath had so anxiously wished to avoid. 

“Who has authorised you to dig up the ditch?” peremptory 
demanded Lukhikant of his poorer neighbour. 

‘No one's permission was wanted,” answered Divonath ; “ the ditch 
is mine, and I always clear it when I find it necessary to do so.” 

“ You lie!" exclaimed the eldest Choodee ; “the ditch is not your, 
but ours.” And then addressing his own peuple, he directed them 10 
demolish the bank and fill up the ditch. 

Divonath protested against th's aggression, and suggested a reference 
to the neighbours ; but the Choodees scouted the idea with disdain. 

‘We did not come-here to consult other people about our rights,” 
said Lukhikant. ‘ We are lords and masters of our own property, 
know best what does or does not belong to us.’ 

“But you seem to forget,” said Divonath, “that others also a 
lords and masters of what belongs to them. When I deny your right 
to the ditch, how can the difference between us be settled without # 
reference to other parties ?” 

“Oh!” said Junmojoy, a younger brother of Lukhikant, “we have 
a way of our own for settling such disagreements ;” and rushing t 
Divonath he attempted to se‘ze him by the throat Divonath, avoiding 
the grasp, ran off and escaped behind his own go/ad, upon 
Lukhikant ordered his house to be attacked. 

“Who are you ?” demanded Radha Madhab Choodee, on meeting 
with a peasant, or chassr, on the threshold of Divonath’s house. 

“ My name is Mokeim Sheik,” said the man ; “I ama servant of 
Divo Baboo.” 

“What are you come out for, then? Where is your master ?” 
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“ My master is not at home, and I have come out to protest against 
the invasion of his property in his absence.” 

“Dare’st thou to bandy words with us, slave ?” exclaimed Radha 
Madhab, and rushing upon him with a swréie in his hand, speared him 
with it, the man being at the same time also hit on the back with a stick 
by Junmojoy. Mokiem Sheik fell, and Divonath, having witnessed his 
fall, ran off to give information at the thannah, When he came back 
to his house he found that Mokeim was dead, that two other men in 
the house had been wounded, and that property to the value of about 
2000 roubles had been carried off by the aggressors. 

The outrage made a deep impression on the village, and the 
villagers were, therefore, well pleased on hearing, a few days after, that 
all the Choodees were in the hands of the police. 

“ They are regular dadmashes, and ought to be hanged for what they 
have done,” was the almost unanimous unprofessional opinion expressed 
of them by their neighbours, an opinion which was only partially quali- 
fied by the emphatic assertion of the village prodhan, that there was no 
doubt that they would all be very severely punished. 

The charges against the prisoners being fully established, Radha 
Madhab, the man who had mortally wounded Sheik Mokeim, was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment with hard labour and irons, 
while Junmojoy and two others were sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
ment each, and the rest of their party, excluding Lukhikant, to three 
years’ imprisonment each. As Lukhikant was the leader of the party, 
and had incited the rest to the violence that was committed, he was 
adjudged to be the guiltiest of the whole lot ; but he argued clamorously 
that his great age (seventy-two years) demanded a mitigation of punish- 
ment in his case, 

_ “We shall certainly take that circumstance into our consideration,” 
said the judges, ‘and instead of passing sentence of transportation on 
him, which he has sorely merited, we order his imprisonment for life in 
the Alipore Jail, with labour and irons.” 

“Tt would have been better if they had punished me capitally,” 
said Lukhikant, when the sentence was communicated to him. “ It will 
be very wearisome to remain in jail to the end.” 


THE RYOT’S KEVENGE, 


Tue heart of Thakoordoss was boiling at some fresh indignity he 
had received from his talookdar, and he was muttering curses on him 
with bated breath. 

“He is constantly enacting heavy adwads, from me, the hypocrite, 
and not content with that, never lets pass an opportunity to insult me. 
Can I not retaliate? I can strip his farms and manors bare as the 
fallow glebe if I choose to do it. What do I gain by my forbearance ?” 

Thakoordoss Shamunto was an inhabitant of Midnapore, and his 
talookdar was named Rughoonath. The ryot was vindictive, the land- 
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lord haughty and passionate, and there was no love: lost betweea 
them. 

“Something must be done to puta stop to these oppressions, J 
cannot bear further burdens being thrown on me; and what reason jg 
there that my word should not be as stinging as his own ?” 

But what was Thakoordoss todo? He was not in a position to 
contest legally the impositions he complained of so bitterly ; and as for 
repaying abuse with abuse, that was of course out of the question. No 
ryot dares to bandy Billingsgate with his landlord. 

Is there no other alternative? Thakoordoss was anxiously searching 
for one, and found it. ‘I shall maim some one of his family and then 
he will fear me; there is nothing so telling as personal fear ;” and he 
sat down to plan means for giving effect to the mischief he intended, 

The talookdar had a son named Indoonath, a giddy-pated fool, who 
understood nothing but wantonness and pleasure. He was on terms of 
intimacy with Thakoordoss, and him Thakoordoss invited to a trysting- 
place, promising to teach him a charm that would place within his 
power any woman he might wish to make love to. 

“Surely you must be joking, Thakoordoss ; you cannot possibly 
know anything of such charms.” 

“Not I, Indoonath. But I swear to you that I have a friend who 
does know of such a charm, and will readily impart it-to you to oblige 
me, if you will meet him privately sometime after nightfall.” 

“ How will he do it? Is there any ceremony to perform ?” 

“ Yes, of course there is; and you must bring a ghurra, a chodar, 
and some oil with you, that you might go through the ceremony with 
him.” 

Indoonath agreed to comply. His heart’s dearest wish had been 
correctly read, and he was easily caught in the snare ; nor did Thakoor- 
doss hesitate to take advantage of his credulity and ignorance. 

Indoonath went alone, carrying the articles which had been named 
to him. The trysting-place was a threshing ground situated half-way 
between the house of the talookdar and the ryot. On reaching it 
Indoonath saw another person besides Thakoordoss awaiting him ; 
but he did not see -him well enough to recognise him. The place was 
dark, and very little time was given to him to observe anything. He 
had no sooner deposited the articles he had brought with him than his 
hands were suddenly seized by one person while the other tied the 
cheddur round his head, covering his eyes, and immediately after one of 
them cut him on the neck with a sharp knife under the left ear. Indoo- 
nath screamed out loudly for assistance. 

“Ah! we should have gagged him,” observed Thakoordoss ; but 
it was too late to rectify the error. His cries had been heard, and 
hurried footsteps were approaching the spot. ‘Thakoordoss and his 
accomplice were obliged to run off, while Indoonath was conveyed from 
the place in a state of insensibility by the people who had come to his 
aid, 


Thakoordoss was arrested without difficulty, but his accomplice was 
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not discovered. His own statement was that he had only enticed 
Indoonath to the threshing ground, but that the wound on his neck was 
inflicted by Hindabun Baree, another ryot at enmity with the talookdar, 
Hindabun protested against such a perilous distinction being thrust on 
him, and as Indoonath could not identify the second person he had 
seen at the threshing ground, and as there was no proof against Hindabun 
besides ‘Thakoordoss’s statement, there was not sufficient evidence to 
criminate him. Thakoordoss was convicted on his own confession as 
an accomplice, and was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 


THE ZBALOUS CHOWKREYDAR, 


Tur Chyte Saukraut, or the last day of Chyte, is observed as a 
very sacred day throughout Lower Bengal. On that day Gooroo Dopee, 
Naptivee, an inhabitant of Sooree, in Beerbhoom, an old woman of 
about fifty years, went to the Hooghly river to bathe, and was accom. 
panied by a weakly old man of about sixty and a boy fourteen years 
old. The boy enjoyed himself heartily on the road, but to the old man 
and the old woman the journey was, exceedingly irksome, and nothing 
but their superstitious reverence for the occasion would have reconciled 
them to it. 

“TI wish the journey were at an end, and we back in our homes at 
Sooree,” exclaimed the Naptivee, as the party neared the river. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, aunt,” exclaimed the boy. ‘We have not 
bathed in the river yet. When we have done so we shall tramp back 
as pleasantly as we have come, seeing the good sights we have seen, 
and then the journey will terminate as a matter of course, though I 
would still wish that it did not.” 

“What a madcap ghild you are!” said the old man. “ Walking all 
this distance is very wearisome. There is much profit, of course, de- 
rived from the bathing, both here and hereafter, and it is on that account 
only that we have come out so far from home. But the journey is a most 
disagreeable one for all that.” 

The boy differed in ¢ofo from this conclusion. The journey was 
more pleasant than profitable, and he knew that it would be so when 
he started, otherwise he would not have come out at all. He ran almost 
distractedly towards the river on seeing it to have a good plunge, and 
for a moment the old people shared in his inexpressible delight. They 
hastily hobbled after him into the river, distributing charity with liberal 
hands as they passed on to all the beggars who had crowded by the 
river-side. On such sacred occasions every one gives alms according 
to his means, and the old Naptivee did so freely, perhaps in excess 
of her means. 

Their ablutions ended, the party returned homeward by the same 
toad they had come by, the boy walking as briskly as before, while the 
older folks followed him contentedly, well satisfied now that their errand 
was accomplished. 
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“* Everything has gone rigat with us so far, brother,” said the Naptives 
to her male companion ; “and I trust we shall reach home safely at 
last.” 


“ What is to prevent us from doing so, aunt?” here interposed the 
boy. 

“Why, anything can prevent us,” observed the timorous old man, 
sulkily. “ The distance from home is so great that I may fall down on 
the road from exhaustion, and then would not that place you and your 
aunt in a fix ?” 

‘Be composed, brother,” said the Naptivee, “and let not the boy's 
prattle disturb you. We have reached Jawgram already, and you ought 
to be equal to the little distance that remains to be mastered, seeing that 
I,a woman, am trying my best to hold up.” 

And they did hold up well enough, when a very unlooked-for ac 
cident occurred that came upon the poor folks like a thunder-clap, A 
short time after they had left the village of Jawgram, they were accosted , 
by a rather decent-looking man, who advised them to leave the main 
road, and go by a by-path on the right. 

“ Why so?” asked the Naptivee. 

“ Because a villain is coming down the main round, and may do ham 
to you if he meets with you.” 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” said the Naptivee in reply, and the party 
then lefi the main road for the by-path indicated, but this did not save 
them from the annoyance of which they had been warned. The villain 
referred to had apparently seen them already, and, leaving the maim 
road, came right before them, and told them to stand and deliver. His 
appearance dashed the courage of the old Naptivee a good deal, and 
she was the most courageous of the three. She was able, however, © 
explain that they had been bathing in the sacred river, and had spemt 
all the money they had in alms, and that there was nothing with them 
now to give. 

“I will search you, then,” said the highwayman, but in a much 
gentler tone than he had first used, and the search proving the truth of 
the Naptivee’s statement, he told her to stand apart while he se 
her companions. But the old man and the boy got frightened and fled, 
the former a little distance only, while the latter ran backwards @ 
Jawgram screaming all the way. 

“Tt is really too bad,” exclaimed the bandit, “to meet with sucha 
return after the consideration I have shown them !” and saying this he 
returned to the old woman and struck her several times, once on 
head, which stunned her and felled her to the ground. 

“It serves her right, the hussy! she had money with the old man Of 
the boy, and they have decamped with it. I have a great mind to kil 
the woman outright.” : 

But the Naptivee had now recovered her senses, and, laying hold of 
the feet of the bandit, entreated him to spare her life, and : 
assured him that neither the old man nor the boy had any money 
them. 
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“No money with them? Oh, you consummate liar! Why did they 
fly from me, then ?” 3 

“From fear only,” said the poor woman, trembling at every limb. 

“Prepare yourself to die, then, in their place. I must have money or 
blood.’ ; 

The old woman knew not what reply tomake. She lifted her hands 
to him and implored for mercy, but he refused to show any, Just at 
this moment a pharidar with one of his subordinates arrived from Jaw- 
gram to the spot, and apprehended him. 

“Ha, Poran! you, an officer of the police, assaulting a woman and 
attempting robbery on the highway?” exclaimed the pharidar in 
astonishment, on recognising the highwayman as one of his own chow- 
keydars. 

‘‘T have done neither, sir,” was the barefaced reply. “ I have been 
drinking rather freely with another person, named Nilcomul, who has 
just preceded me to Jawgram, and I was going after him when some of 
the men from the adjoining yillages assaulted me, and then instigated 
this woman to bring false charges against me.” 

“ And why did the villagers do so ?” 

“Why? Because my zeal as a police officer has given annoyance 


to them, and made them my enemies.” 
The authorities did not accept this plea, and the charges brought 


@against him by the Naptivee being substantiated, the zealous chow- 


keydar was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment with labour and 
irons. 


THE YOUNG LOCHINVAR. 


“T Have served you long and faithfully, and will help you in any 
adventure you undertake,” said Ram Shunker to Zeeluk ; “ but why 
should we Rave recourse to any such expedient at all ?” 

“Because the brother is obstinate, and will not listen to reason,” 
was the reply. 

“But you have the mother on your side, and I always thought her 
to be pliant. She can easily help you to a private marriage with her 
daughter while her son is away.” : 

“She dares not do that. Don’t you know how mortally afraid she is 
of her son ?” 

“Well, in that case, a little force seems unavoidable, and I shall try 
to get for you the assistance you require.” 

“Thanks, Ram Shunker ; you have hitherto been but a servant to 
me—I shall henceforth regard you as a friend.” 

The mischief plotted between the two speakers was the abduction 
of a girl named Bamasoondery, aged about twelve, from the house of 
her mother, Soobudhra Dabea. Zeeluk Chunder Chuckerbutty had 
long sought for the hand of this girl, and the mother was easily pre- 
vailed upon to accept his suit ; but her son would not consent to the 
union on account of some disparity of caste. 
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“I am willing to make up the disparity by a money compensation, 
Isser. If I pay down Rs. 400 to you, will you then sanction my marriage 
with your sister ?” 

“Yes, in that way you might make the union agreeable to me.” 

“Then let the betrothal go on. You know 1 am my own master, 
and can pay down the Rs. 400 to you at any time.” 

“T am not very sure o’ that, Zeeluk. At any rate, the betrothal can 
only follow the payment of half the compensation monéy you have 
offered.” 


“ You don’t mean to insinuate that if I don’t pay that much before 
hand, I] may not pay that much afterwards ?” : 

“T have not said so, but perhaps the idea has been running through 
your own mind. If you are really so anxious to marry Bama as you 
wish us to believe, why do you hesitate to pay down the money you 
ofter yourself ?” 


“ Because I have not the amount in hand just now, but will have 
twice as much within a few months.” 


“Then neither marriage or betrothal can take place before those 
few months are past.” 

This reply nettled Zeeluk considerably, as it frustrated all his 
plans. He had calculated that the mere promise of a money payment 
would dispel the objections of the unsuspecting brother who was notin 
very easy circumstances, and get him the wife he wished for at once; 
but Isser, though younger than Zeeluk, was shrewd and saw through the 
game he was playing. “ How shall I compel him to pay after the 
betrothment ?” he communed with himself? and to draw back from 
the engagement then would bring more disgrace on us than on him.” 

Being thus checkmated, Zeeluk saw no way to secure his end but 
by force, and, having succeeded in inducing an old relative of his to get 
a number of armed men, he attacked the house of Soobudhra Dabea 
when her son was alcent from it, and carried off her daughter. 

“ My head is so confnsed that I cannot decide at once how to act,” 
said Isser to his mother, when she suggested a compromise with Zeeluk. 

“1 don’t understand what we are to compromise with him. He has 
deliberately brought dishonour on an honest family that never did him 
any harm, for the affair is being talked over in every house in the 
village. I don't know but that the best course for me to adopts 
to charge him with the abduction of my sister before the prope 
authorities.” 

“ For God's sake, Isser, don’t do that. No harm whatever has beet 
really done by Zeeluk, either to us or to Hama, and if he loves the gitl, 
why, let him have her.” 

“ He has got her already, mother, but by means which the law does 
not permit. In so obtaining possession of her, he has humiliated us i@ 
the eyes of all our neighbours, and I must have satisfaction for that.” 

Zeeluk was accordingly charged with the abduction of Bamasoondery 


from her mother’s protection. His story at the trial was that there had 
been a long negotiation for marriage between himself and the girl, after 
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which it was agreed on both sides that the union would take place on 
his paying down Rs. 400 to the girl’s family. He said that of that 
amount he had already paid Rs, 350 into the hands of the girl’s mother, 
and had only kept back the balance until the marriage knot was tied. 
His doing so had displeased the brother, who had refused to sanction 
the murriage till the remaining Rs. 50 were paid. ‘The girl’s mother, 
however, was not of the same mind with her son. She had consented 
to the union at once, on the understanding that the balance was to be 
paid after the foolsajya, or the honeymoon ; and it was with her con- 
sent that he was allowed to carry off the girl to his own house. 

This defence was altogether unsupported, though an attempt to 
compromise the case privately was made by Soobudhra Dabea, which 
the court refused to permit. ‘The young Lochinvar, being convicted of 
the offence he was charged with, was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment with labour, the labour being redeemable by a fine of Rs. 50. 

“Our English judges,” exclaimed Zeeluk, “seems to have very 
poor ideas of knighthood and chivalry. If we had the French or the 
Spaniards for our masters, they would certainty not have punished me 
for what I have done.” 

“Did you not know before that the English are a race of shop- 
keepers who insist on cash payment for goods removed ?” 



















LOVE. 


Love! What is love? The passing joy 
Of an idle hour, 
When two have met in a summer bower, 
A girl and boy. 
Playfellows, they, whom nought could sever, ” 
The girl and the boy ; 
From childhood, whether in grief or joy, 
True partners ever. 


She has shed full many a tear— 
For he was away, 
And slowly, slowly, day after day, 
Dieth a year. 


Changes many have taken place, 
In that one long year— 
Changes in both, and in more, I fear, 
Than form and face, 
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She is fairer, more manly he ; 
A womanly grace, 
Of the girlish charms that used to be 
Has ta’en the place. 


Not as of old they meet again : fn 

She hath timid grown, coe 

And he at her feet is kneeling down, ie 
Nor pleads——in vain ! ¥ 
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Nought is there left to live for now : 
They have drained the cup 
Of life to the dregs, nor can fill it up 


Again for aye. 


Love! What is love? The passing joy 
Of an idle hour, 
When two have met ip a summer bower, - 


A girl and boy. 
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TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
By ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. 
No. V. 
“ DOUGLAS.” 


Tuis tragedy was written by John Home, who thereby incurred the censure 
of the elders of the Scotch kirk, of which he was a clergyman. It is 
a beautiful performance, and is superior to the “ Merope "sof,Maffei, or of 
Voltaire, which in subject it somewhat resembles. David Hume and 
the poet Gray were equally charmed with it. The play was suggested 
by the ballad of Gil, or Childe Morrice, and was originally acted in 
Edinburgh in 1756. At this representation an enthusiatic North 
Briton stood up in the pit, and, looking round, filled with triumph, 
he exclaimed: ‘* Weel, lads, what think ye of Wully Shakespeare 


now ?” 


Tut beams of the mist-obscured moon fell upon the towers of Lord 
Randolph’s castle. Around the massive building was a deep ditch, over 
which a drawbridge hung—the only means of communication with the 
mansion. It was necessary, in those times of feud and bloodshed, to 
have a warder constantly on the alert in the watch turret to give an 
alarm ip case strangers approached. Extra precaution of this kind was 
being taken at the present, as an invasion by the rude Danes was 
dreaded. 

Behind the ancient dwelling was a forest of pine-trees, intermingled 
with old oaks and firs, which grew so thickly as to appear in the distance 
one heavy mass of timber. And into the solitary paths of this dismal 
park, though the hour was late, strolled the Lady Randolph. She was 
sill sorrowing over the loss of her first husband, Douglas, and over the 
death of his son, and her firstborn. Well might she, suffering beneath 
%0 heavy a load, address the weeping trees ; well might she apostrophise 
the sighing breeze and the half-hidden moon that, in the death-like 
silence, seemed to commiserate the unhappy lady ; well, indeed, might 
the call upon the spirit of Douglas, and fain believe that his ghost 
haunted each gnarled oak. 7 

These lamentations were broken upon by Lord Randolph, who com- 
plained bitterly of her ladyship’s conduct ; for, although, as he said, 
when he married her he did not expect a display of flowing love, still he 
had hoped for companionship, kindness, and decent affection. How- 
ever, he was off to the camp, where each warrior, having heard of the 
“a gh the Norsemen on their shores, were eagerly awaiting the order 

y: 

After his lordship had taken his leave, Anna, the lady's maid, pre- 
tented herself, and strove, but in vain, to console her mistress, Some 
lew vows had been spoken when Lady Randolph, to ease her own. 
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bosom, told her maid the story of her sorrows. Her brother had, in 
battle, saved young Douglas; the wounded but brave youth came to 
Balarmo, and wooed her; but, alas! between the houses of 

and Malcolm a deadly feud existed, so that it was necessary for the two 
lovers’ to be married in private 

Young Douglas was called to the field, and Sir Malcolm, Lady 
Randolph’s father, finding out who his visitor was, compelled his 
daughter to take an oath never to be the bride of a Douglas. In 
three weeks the sad news came that Douglas had been slain ; 
before the grief for his death had subsided, the lady found herself “as 
ladies wish to be who love their lords.” 

The matter had to be kept secret, and, at length, on the night'th the 
child was born, it was given to a nurse, who, in taking it to her home, 
stumbled into the Carron, that was swollen, and of neither nurse nor child 
had the lady since heard. Not that, in marrying Lord Randolph, she 
had forgotten Douglas or her child, as, indeed, her second marriage had 
added to her sorrows. 

As they were narrating these details, Lady Randolph caught sight of 
the figure of Glenalvon, who was gliding amid the trees, and, having a 
distaste to him, she retraced her steps to the castle. 

Glenalvon, Lord Randolph's heir, held some parley with Anna, and 
then found himself alone. He had not failed to notice how Lady 
Randolph shunned him, but his passion for her, monstrous though it 
was, was not to be shaken by her insolence. Already had she once 
fallen into his hands, and been rescued by her husband, while he 
escaped unknown, poor reward for the peril be had encountered, But 
that defeat should not dishearten him. The present was a favourable 
hour ; no kinsmen nigh to defend her, no brother at hand to assert her 
honour, he would to it at once, and the man who stood in his way should 
to him be a Dane. 

There was a loud clatter in the galleries, leading to the court, into 
which Lord Randolph and Norval, disordered and with bloody swords, 
accompanied by her ladyship and Anna, rushed screaming and 
terrified. 

It would appear that, as Lord Randolph was proceeding to the 
camp, he had been set upon by a band of ruffians, from whose ferocity 
he had been saved by the valour of young Norval. This Norval was@ 
total stranger, and gave his history as that of one who had been brought 


up on the hills, tending sheep; but ever having had a desire to follow 


the profession of arms, he had left his wild cot, and the first act of 
valour he had been able to perform had secured Lord Randolph’s de 
liverance from death. 


Both lord and lady praised him, and remarked the superior cast of _ 


countenance, and more dignified manners than it was common to find 
in shepherds, As a reward Lord Randolph gave the hero a position of 
trust in the troop. The lady threw many looks upon the well-chiselled 


features and the clustering curls that fell 30 profusely over his high ae 


forehead. 
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“Qh, would,” said the lady to herself, “would that my Douglas 
had lived! My son, like that brave youth, would have been hand- 
some, and, in the paths of glory, would have struck out for immorta! 
fame.” 

Henceforth the lady would consider the youth as her own, and her 
lord would that evening prepare a feast in his honour; and on the 
morrow, ere the bright orb of day climbed over the eastern hiils, they 
should set out together for the camp, in which the young warrior had 
expressed soj[many earnest wishes to dwell. 

But Lady Randolph was aware that, of all the foes young Norval 
might be destined to meet. and to combat, none were more dangerous, 
nor more crafty, than Glenalvon, who would be enraged to see the young 
hero elevated in the house of Randolph, and thereby incur his most 
implacable resentment. Upon meeting the arch deceiver alone, she 
commanded him to treat the new-comer with respect, ard beware of 
her in case he attempted to do him an evil. 

The manner in which the speech was delivered struck Glenalvon 
with surprise ; for the moment he fancied that his plots had, been dis- 
covered, and he was, therefore, glad when he found out that his fears 
were ill-founded ; and informed the lady that, in order to seize the 
wretches who had attempted her husband’s life, he had planted a 
guard, sufficiently sirong, around the wood, wherein the wretches were 
still supposed to lurk. 

Ske coclly thanked him, and again admonished him as to the line of 
conduct he should adopt to Norval. Then she left him. 

“So, so,” he mused, “ my attempted rape gave to Randolph a bride,— 
my attempted assassination a favourite. But I have a project. A slave 
that came here with Norval has been spurned by him ; J will seek him 
and he shal! help me. The youngster must be crushed, or I may soon 
cease to be Lord Randolph's heir.” 

Into the same court, a gray-headed sinner was presently dragged 
the guard had found. him in the forest, not far from the scene of the 
frustrated murder. Upon him the servants had found sundry pieces of 
valuable jewellery, and how he became possessed of them threw more 
than suspicion upon the honesty of his character. Upon Lady Ran- 
dolph’s entrance, the servants begged of her to allow them to put their 
Prisoner upon the rack, and extort the truth ; but this arbitrary proposal 
met with little encouragement from the dame, who ordering the retainers 
away, proceeded to question the wretch herself, and a marvellous tale 
he unfolded. He had at one time been Sir Malcolm's tenant, but on 
being driven forth from his tenement, he had gone into a house on 
the banks of the Carron, where, one night, in the midst of winter, when 
the river was lashed to fury, he heard the cries of one in jeopardy. On 
awakening and searching, no person could be discovered, but he found 
a basket containing a child and jewels. 

“And wretch! didst thou kill the child,” exclaimed Lady Ran- 


“T did not, fair dame, but took hia to say cot, and being poor, God 
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forgive me, I hid the jewels, until going further north, I bought 

with them, and trained the fondling. But at length, retribution oven. 
took me; one by one all my own sons died, and my foster child would 
have nothing to do with sheep, but talked continually of arms and 
battles. The other day he left me, and wishing to meet him, to give 
him these jewels, I fell into the hands of your servants.” 

‘What is your name ?” 

‘“ My name is Norval, and the youth is called the same.” ___ 

“Then, cried the lady, I have seen my boy, my young Douglas! 
O God! Father of the widow and the orphan, I thank thee for sucha 
blessing. Go, good man, you know the lonely hermitage among. the 
cliffs of Carron, stay there until I send for you. My servants! this man 
is honest, and the faithful bearer of these gems; put him upon his 
path,” 

Her joy was unbounded, the rich blood in her veins tingled with 
excitement, as she remembered the poor man’s expression, that the 
fondling would have nothing to do with sheep. The young eaglet of a 
valiant nest gazed upon bright and burning arms ; he shunned the low 
dunghill, where his fate had thrown him, and towered up to the regions 
of his sire. 

But there was a foe in the way—Glenalvon, who to gain his point, 
had to the lady professed himself sorrowful for past “offences, and had 
sworn to shield young Norval in battle. This pleased the dame, and 
falling rather easily into the snare, counselled the hypocrite to redeem 
his faults upon the Danish crest. Thus were they reconciled to each 
other, and the seducer’s schemes thereby enchanced. He had already 
secured Norval’s slave in his service—he would swear whatever his 
master suggested ; and now to make Lord Randolph jealous of his 
protége—that could be easily managed. 

The Danes had landed, and the powerful chieftains were prepared for 
battle. Amid their conversation they were surprised at the amount of 
military knowledge young Norval displayed. He explained, that om 
the hills of Carron dwelt a hermit who in his youth had been a soldie, 
that he spent much time in listening to his stories, and that the reaso@ 
why the recluse led an. austere life was on account of having, unwittingly, 
slain a hrother, This explanation given, the orders for the morrow wert 
announced, and Norval, being unoccupied, was led beneath a spreading 
beech, by Lady Randolph, where, after some hesitation, she 
herself to him, and told him the strange story of his birth, She 
cautioned him to be careful, and not to let his hot blood overrun his 
discretion. He, bold son, would have his mother declare his birth, and 
leave him to fight for his fortune and fame. However, it was not wist, 
as the lady remarked, for them to remain long together in that spot} 


and telling Norval to get a billet which she had written to him belore 


their meeting, being ignorant of an opportunity presenting itself for an 


and motioned him away. 
From amid the dark trees, where they had been concealed, 


interview, which billet he would get from a domestic, she embraced him, 
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Lord Randolph and Glenalvon. Giving but a very short reply to her 
husband’s question, the lady withdrew ; and Randolph, who had received 
the letter, intended for Norval, from a domestic, peiused the contents. 
It named the place of assignation ; they had met; and Glenalvon lost 
no time in making several ugly suggestions. But to test the matter, 
Glenalvon proposed that Randolph should hide, whilst he would tax 
the intruder with ‘low birth ; and if the lady’s favour had had the usual 
effect, the swain would display a haughty bearing, and be changed from 
a shepherd into a proud courtier. 

Nor in this was Glenalvon mistaken, for Norval warmly resented the 
insults of his foe, their swords were drawn, and, but for the interference 
of Randolph, a life would probably have been lost. 

Randolph, desiring more proof of the intimacy of his lady and the 
youth, requested the two combatants not to waste their metal upon each 
other, but to present themselves at the banquet he had ordered, and if 
fighting was their glory, let them first display their valour upon the 
Dates, and after their defeat settle private disputes. 

According to an appointment made between mother and ‘son, 
Douglas (Norval) awaited in the forest the coming of Lady Randolph, 
But to the spot old Norval came, describing how, as he had traversed 
the wood, he had heard Lord Randolph and Glenalvon in solemn con- 
versation, in which they spoke of a wonderful discovery, and vowed 
vengeance. The foster-father advised his ward to fly, but in vain, he 
would await his mother’s arrival. 

Upon her approach Norval left Douglas’s presence, and the lady and 
son embraced each other tenderly. Her advice to Douglas was the 
same as Norval had given him; he would obey her, so they kissed and 
separated. 

But, as they did this, Randolph end Glenalvon were heard behind 
the trees, and presently the husband, who had intercepted Douglas, 
was engaged with him in combat fierce ; whilst Glenalvan, seizing upon 
$0 favourable a moment, summoned the demons of hell to his help, and 
rushed upon husband and lover, as he termed Douglas, with the inten- 
ton of killing them both. 

The duel was soon over—Douglas returaed to his mother, carrying 
two swords, but complaining of having been stabbed in the back by 
Glenalvon. He grew pale and faint, the wound was mortal—death was 
upon him, though he had the satisfaction of knowing that the villain 
¥asno more, He gradually sank, and, whilst Lady Randolph lamented 
his fate, her husband came to beg her forgiveness; he knew not that 
om was in reality her son, and Glenalvon had filled his mind with 

Ousy. 

Distraction and frenzy set upon the lady’s brain ; she rushed wildly 
from the scene of her misfortunes ; and an attendant, who had been 


ater her, returned presently with the fearful message that the lady was 


80 more, having dashed herself over the dizzy precipice. 


“Image of Douglas, fruit of fatal love, 
All that I owe thy sire, | pay to thee.” 
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ROADS OR RAILROADS IN TURKEY IN ASIA, 


PART I, 


Ir is a remarkable fact that, although one of the most ancié 
civilised countries in the world, and one with the most chequered 
history, what is known as Turkey in Asia possesses no good avail. 
able roads. This is probably owing in a great measure to wheeled 
conveyances never having been in general use. What chariots were 
known to ancient times appear to have been mainly in use on the 
more level countries sovth of the Taurus chain of mountains, 
which traverses a large portion of Asiatic Turkey, and separates 
the hilly regions of Asia Minor and Armenia from the plains of 
Assvria, Mesopotamia, and Syria. 

The chariots of the Assyrians appear to have been made of 
wool, and to have varied considerably in form at different periods. 
Chariots of iron are, however, mentioned in Judges, i. 19, and iv.3, 
A car from an Egyptian womb, now at Florence, was made of 
birch wood and ivory. ‘The Assyrian chariots of later times were 
ornamente| and probably inlaid with gold, silver, and precious 
woods, and also painted. The whole chariot closely resembled 
that of the Persepolitan sculptures, and of the great Mosaic from 
Pompeii in the museum of Naples, the subject of which is com 
jectured to be one of the battles between Alexander and Darius. 
Magnificent carriages, known to the classics as armamaxe@, aft 
described as having been used by the'ancient Persians in proce® 
sions, and sacred chariots accompanied the Persian kings in their 
wars, (Xenephon, Cyrop. lvii., c. 3. Quintus Curtius, liii., © 3.) 

Thirty chariots, worked with gold and silver and with painted 
poles, are mentioned in the statistical tablet of Karnak, as having 
been brought to Egypt from Naharaina, or Mesopotamia. 
Elamites, amongst the tributaries of the Assyrians, were 
brated fur their chariots carrying archers (/saiah, xxii, 6). 
ing to Holy Writ, Solomon had 1400 chariots, the Syrians 700, the 
Philistines 30,000. (Compare, 2 Chron. i. 14, and viii.; J, 2 Sam 
x. 18, and } Sum. xiii. 5.) 

Layard was inclined to believe that as chariots were in sucl 






general use, it may be presumed that the Assyrians had formed — 
roads, not only over the plains, but through the mountainous 
provinces of their dominions, Indeed, in the sculptures of 


Kouyunjik, both chariots and horsemen are seen crossing 
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mountains. (Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii., p."348 et seg. ; 
Nineveh and Babylon, p.151.) It is probable, however, that such 
roads were upon a small scale, or having to be hewn in places in 
wlid rock, we should have traces of them in the present day. As 
chariots were used in ancient times chiefly for war purposes, their 
action could be seldom confined to roads ; and as to king’s sacred 
chariots and processional chariots, it is easy to understand that 
their movements would be confined within a given area, 

The Greeks and Rorhans had, as is well known, a great variety 
of chariots known as zeugos, raidon, rbeda, currus, &c, ; and in the 
Roman times all the great cities were connected with each other 
by public highways, which,'in some cases. as in that of the highway 
from Jerusalem to Rome, computed by Gibbon as four thousand 
and eighty Roman miles in length, they only terminated with the 
frontiers of the empire. ‘lhese public roads were accurately 
divided by milestones, and ran, as, nearly as possible, in a direct 
line from one city to another, with very little respect for the 
obstacles either of nature or private property. Mountains were 
perforated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest and most 
tapid streams, ‘The middle part of the road was, in favoured spots, 
tuised into a terrace, which commanded the adjacent country, and 
cousisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, paved with 
large stones. Such was the solid construction of the Roman high- 
ways, that they have not entirely yielded to the effect of fifteen 
centuries, as may frequently be seen in Turkey in Asia, where the 
milestones are also still to be observed, standing more or less erect, 
in places, as more particularly in the valley of the Orontes. 

The direction of, and extent of the Roman roads in ‘lurkey in 
Asia are happily given in the Tabula Peutingeriana, which owes 
i$ bame to a scholar and statesman of Augsburg, and is generally 
referred to the reign of Theodosius the Great, about a.D. $80, 
Hence it occasionally also bears the name of Tabula Theodosiana. 

annert, and others, however, place its construction under the 
reign of Alexander Severus, between A.D, 222 and 235. There is 
also the Itinerary of Antonine Augustus, the date of which is 
tot known, but the work is obviously later than the Antonines, 

These tables are invaluable in a certain sense, for such is the 
sature of the country, and so marked are the accidents of the 
wil, that in most cases, and in all important instances, as in the 
Passes of mountains, the lines of road in ‘Turkey in Asia, have 

Tmained the same from the most remote historical times. We 
have seen a remarkable instance of this in a pass through the Jebel 
Raiha, east of the Orontes, and going from Edlip to Armanas. 
The pass is carried through the bard limestone of the country ; 
i is very narrow, and the mules having had to follow the 
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same track for centuries upon centuries, their footmarks are from 
six inches to a foot in depth in solid marble. ; 

We know from experience that too much reliance must not be 
placed upon the tradition of these Roman roads always following 
a strait line from one station to ‘another. Relying upon this 
tradition, Mr. George Long, a well-known scholar, was led to con- 
struct a map of Egypt, upon the data given by the tables, fo the 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, and it is almost needless 
to say that the map is useless The tables must be studied, as 
Colonel Leake did in Greece, upon the ground, and in connection 
with sites, when their position can be accurately determined. This 
being accomplished, some practical idea may be obtained of the 
lines of road, feasible or available in given districts. In few 
countries is greater attention requisite to what have been the 
ancient lines of communication, than in Turkey in Asia, The 
absence of such study, and the want of knowledge in the accidents 
of the soil, and the contrasted configuration of the country, lead to 
suggestions as to lines of road and railroad in the daily papers, and 
various publications, which are either utterly infeasible, or which 
would involve such stupendous and expensive engineering works as 
would appal a Croesus of Lydia, and that often when there is a 
comparatively open country within a short distance. 

On the other hand, although the writer has travelled over 
7000 miles on horseback and foot in Turkey in Asia, and over 
3000 miles in steamers, he would still hesitate to give an opinion 
as to better lines not being discoverable if it was not for his belief 
in the identity of ancient and modern roads being due to the 
necessities of the soil, as best known to the dwellers in the land. 

With the exception of a few railways and tramways begun, or 
in existence, in Turkey in Asia, almost the only wheeled vehicle 
known is the arabah, a rough kind of cart, generally drawm by 
oxen; the longest journey that we know of as performed—and that 
only in part—by this kind of conveyance, being the transport of 
the copper from the mines of Arghana, near Diyarbekir, to Tokat, 
a distance of over 200 miles as the crow flies, but over 250 miles 
by road; and so great are the difficulties, that it is only in certain 
places that arabahs can be used. The copper is transported this 
distance on account of the scarcity of fuel at Arghana and Kapaa 
Maden; but it could be obtained in abundance much nearer, from — 
the slopes of the Kara Bel. The rich iron mines of Divriki have 
an advantage in this respect. = 

Yet, after the introduction of those reforms--such as equality 
among religious persuasions, protection of the Christians, the 
abolition of financial peculation, a better system of police and in 


the administration of the ruling and judicial authorities, the 
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inadequacy and unpunctuality of salaries, and the instability of 
wnure of office, all of which reforms the Osmanli may, notwith. 
sanding his predilection for Islamism and all its abuses, be induced 
io countenance, if not to carry out—nothing is of greater import- 
ance to the future welfare and prosperity, as well as the security, 
of the country, as the introduction of good roads of communication, 
and where possible, in time, the construction of through railroads. 

The regeneration of Turkey in Asia will, indeed, depend 
mainly upon such works being gradually carried out, and the in- 
suguration of the British protectorate will be with the first carriage 
nad from Mersina—one of the nearest available ports to Cyprus— 
Tarsus and Adana. Its prolongation to Alexandretta will 
quickly follow. One of the most fertile and richest provinces in 
Turkey in Asia, too—ancient Cilicia Campestris—would thus be 
opened by a road throughout its whole extent, a distance of some 
120 miles, with available ports at its two extremities. The port of 
lakakiyah, celebrated for its tobacco and scammony, is a little 
nearer to Famagusta, and the Bay of Antioch, with its open way 
Antioch and Aleppo, about the same distance. 

We mention this latter line of road at the onset, because it has 
justly been remarked that the truest friends of Turkey will be 
those who will only sanction schemes that have been previously 
well matured; for any rashly-begun enterprise which resulted in 
filure would throw discredit upon all similar enterprises, and 
British capital, rendered so sensitive of late years, might refuse its 
‘upport to designs of which it at present distinctly approves. 
'herefore it is necessary to exercise a large amount of judgment in 
devriding what shall be done at once, and what shall be postponed 
for the present. Yet does the writer of these judicious remarks go 
on to say that there is a rumour that the Porte has authorised an 
English company to construct a line from Tarsus and Adana to 
Marash, along the valley of the Jihun, the ancient Pyramus. There 
s bot a more difficult pass in the whole of Taurus. The road is a 
inere ledge, or mule track, a few feet in width, carried for miles, 
vith wooded precipices above and below; and the attempt to carry 
out any such a scheme would at once involve all concerned in im- 
possible expenses, if not utter failure and discomfiture, thereby 
discouraging all truly feasible and possible undervakings. 

The construction of roads or of railways in Turkey in Asia 
must not be looked upon in the limited light of through railways 
“ther from Constantinople to Armenia, Persia, or India, or from 
the Mediterranean to the same objective points. It has been 
thown, as a simple question of finance, that the lowest rates at 
which gouds can be carried at a profit by the Indian railways is 
81 pies—about three farthings—per ton per mile, The cost of 
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carrying a ton at this minimum rate over 2400 miles of line, less 
than half the distance between England and India, would be 
£7 10—that is to say, twice or three times the whole freight from 
England to India by the Suez Canal, the saving of time being 
some ten days to a fortnight. 

I'he points to be determined, then, are, first, the feasibility of 
the line, and next, the amount of territory it would open, and its 
nature in regard to local traffic, having the through traffic also in’ 
view, although the latter would never pay by itself alone, Ii 
m« lern science can lay down rails and provide material at a less 
cost than roads can be constructed, rails would natura:ly be pre- 
ferred, and this is especially the case where long and through 
traffic is concerned. Time becomes, then, a most important 
element in the question. 

In considering the project of a road or railway trom Constan- 
tinople to Baghdad or the Persian Gulf, the first poiat that com- 
mands attention is that it must pass through Taurus. No amount 
of sophistry will get over this, and there are two passes that have 
been in use (for the best reasons—their comparative feasibility) 
from the most remote historical times tothe present, anl thes e are 
the Kulak Boghsz, or Gates of Cilicia, and the pass at Arghana 
Maden, which leas to Diyarbekir. The direction of the roads that 
traverse Asia Minor is simply determined by the necessity there is 
to reach ove of these two passes. A direct road from Constanti- 
nople to Armenia has not to be carried through Taurus, although, 
in part, through a difficult country ; so much so, that in as far as 
Erzrum and the silver mines of Gumush Khan are concerned, they 
would be more cheaply served by an jmprovement of the road 
already in existence from Trebizond. 

The ordinary high-road—and when we use this expression as 
applied to existing roads it will be understood that a simple camel, 
horse, or mule track is meant —to the East, is beyond Ismid, the 
ancient Nicomedia, bounded to the south by a range of hills through 
which the Sakkariga, the ancient Sangarius, forces its way by pre- 
cipitous passes. Ye: was the valley of this river once proposed as 
a line of railway, by persons who it may be presumed were igno- 
rant o; this fact. ‘The point at which the present road leaves the 
highway to cross the hills to Angora, or to Koniyab, aucient 
Icopium, is near Sabanjah, aod the country continues to be broken 
and hilly as far as Bulavaddin, where it reaches the héad of the 
plain or valley which stretches across Karamania, almost without 
an interruption, to the gates of Cilicia; a distance of some 160 
miles, The hilly part of this route is to and ‘contains 
the towns of Eski-Shehr, or “old town,” Kutayab, Afiyum- er 
Hissar—and others of minor import. In the plain of Karamanis 
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are Bulavaddin (where the road from Smyrna would joiu this line), 
Ishakli, or Isakli,* Ak-Shehr, Ladik. (ancient Laodicea, Combusta), 
and numerous thriving villages of Greeks, as well as Koniyah, 
once the capital of the Seljukiyan sultans. The existence of this 
long valley, dotted with lakes, gives great facilities to, at least, a 
portion of the line. It is a little broken up by volcanic eruptions 
at the southern foot of the Karaja Tagh, and it is marshy in cross- 
ing to Eregli, or Harakli—one of the numerous Heracleas of olden 
times—and beyond that point we enter upon the Gates ef Cilicia. 

‘The engineering difficulties presented by this celebrated pass 
are by no means so difficult as have been imagined. There is a 
slight and gentle ascent beyond Lleraclea, then a descent, and the 
roa! follows the valley of a tributary of the Sihun, or ancient 
Sarus—the river of Adana—for some distance ; then a gentle ascent 
to the south or right band, a bend over an upland, and a rapid 
descent (Ibrahiin Pasha constructed his defences of the approach 
to Cilicia at this point), aid then the narrow passage (Kulak 
Boghaz) which gives its name to the whole pass. ‘This is, indeed, 
a remarkable ravine, being very narrow, encumbered with fallen 
rocks, and hemmed in by lofty precipices on both sides. But it is 
of no great length, and could be got through partly by clearing the 
way, partly, possibly, by tunnelling, at no remarkable expense, 
being so very short; and beyond it a hilly country extends all the 
way to close upon Tarsus, but with a greater amount of plain, to 
Adana. We are thus brought close to Cyprus. 

The road -carried across Cilicia by Adana, Missis (ancient 
Mopsuestia), and the battle-ficld of Issus, to Iskandrun, or Alex- 
andretta (like Tarsus, infamous for malaria), would have to be 
carried over Mount Amanus by the Baylan Pass, or Gate of Syria. 
This, although presenting greater difficulties than the Gate of 
Cilicia, has been explored in recent times by competent engineers, 
who have declared it to be quite amenable te modern scientific 
appliances. The pass once surmounted, the lake and plain of 
Antioch lie beyond, and these can be reached from the bay of same 
name in the Mediterranean, by an almost open valley—the most 
remarkable entrance into Syria and almost the only gap in the 
mvuntains, save that of Esdraelon to the south—an opening which 
seems, indeed, as if pointed out by nature to be the highway of 
nations. 

Between the plain of Antioch and Aleppo, there exists a low, 
but in parts hilly, and generally rough, stony limestone district, 
known in part as the Jebel Siman, or Mount St. Simon, from its 
having been the home of St. Simon, surnamed Stylites ; and there 
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are still many relics of churches and monasteries and habitations 
belonging to early Christian times. This tract of country has been 
more particularly explored by General Chesney and Sir John 
Macneil, and it has been decided that the difficulties which it 
presents to engineering operations can be circumvented. It is 
probable that the best way of accomplishing this would be to carry 
the line by Ghindaries and Azaz to Bir on the Euphrates, having 
short branch lines to Aleppo on the south, and to the thriving 
towns of Aintab and Kilis to the north. 

Another way presents itself by carrying the line up the 
valley of the Orontes us far as Jisr Shuger, or “Sugar Bridge,’’ 
where there is an opening in the limestone hills south of the Jebel 
Raiha. The line might then go by Kinestin, or Aleppo, as might 
be judged best, and thence to the river bend near Kalah Jaber, 
but such a line would serve few useful purposes. 

A line up the Urontes would, however, constitute part of the 
clrief road to Damascus and Palestine, which would be carried past 
Hamah and Homs to Baalbek, and by the Bukaa, ‘‘ the entering in 
of Hamath.”’ In either case the hard limestone district would be 
avoxled, If, as is most likely to be the case, the line by the Tigris 
were determined ‘upon, the road would go to Bir, and from thence 
by Urfah and Nisibin, to Mosul and Nineveh. 

The long line thus presented across northern Mesopotamia 
presents few engineering difficulties, aol wht there are arise 
from an overflow of basalt, with no heights, but with a stony, 
rough surface, which might be avoided by taking a southerly line, 
as from the plain of Haran, to that of Nisibin, and from this 
latter station to Mosul and Nineveli cannot be more accurately 
described than as a grassy plain with some few undulations of no 
import whatever. As far as a road is concerned, it is there already 
made by nature; but without artificial aids it would probably . 
be muddy or bad at certain seasons of the year. 

We come next to the road by Arghana to Diyacbekir. Many, 
taking the map as their guide, would carry this liue by Angora, 
the road to which, we have before seen, leaves the high-road to the 
East, at Sabanjah. This line would save distance, but the advan- 
tages gained thereby would be more than lost in the greater 
difficulty presented by the country, which is hilly, almost for its 
whole length. It is the same between Angora and the valley of 
the Halys; and the line would be either directed up the latter 
valley, a point to which we shall presently allude, or carried across 
the upland plateau of Yusgat and by thé mountainous region » 
known as the Buzuk, to Sivas, where it would, joim the ordinary 
high-road. Such a line would then only serve Bey Bazar, 
Angora (the commercial importance of which, although the seat 
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of a pasha, is no longer what it was) and Yuzgat. The Buauk, 
with its mountain ranges of the Chickuk Tagh, and Ak Tagh, is 
one of the least fertile and least populated regions of Asia Minor. 
No ancient road, indeed, crossed this inhospitable district, which is 
chiefly celebrated with the Osmanlis for the frequent insurrections 
of its Turkoman chieftains. 





TOGETHER, 


Joy and sorrow are like two women walking together, the one young and 
beautiful with gerlands of summer in her hair ; the other no less lovely, 
but clad in a widow's weeds, | 


GREEN leaves are greener when suffused with rain : 
Blue eyes are bluer beneath limpid tears : 
Fond hearts grow fonder when they throb with pain: 
Soft cheeks are brighter when they flush with fears : 
Red gold is redder when by fire tried : 
A mansion statelier when marked by time :— 
So joy and sorrow, wandering side by side, - 
Are joined together, and become sublime! 


Ceci, Maxwe.i-LyTe. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


XIX. 
DR. KENEALY. 


IT requires, we suppose, no demonstration to prove vhat the famous 
counsel for “the Claimant” must be a definite “ personality ” 
of the House of Commons. The undoubt»dly sensational and semi. 
romantic character of the incidents which marked his stormy 
career, previous to his becoming a member of Parliament, would 
have given bim a claim to the distinction, even if he had done 
nothing since entering the House but sit silent upon its benches, 
Every member would reflect that the new legislative unit who 
found it so difficult to get duly introduced to the Speaker, was the 
man who had once been a barrister of poetical predilections, in good 
practice, and enjoying the fellowship and friendship of his learned 
friends ; that by a curious concurrence of circumstances he became 
leading counsel in the most exciting and protracted trial of the 
time, and the vehement advocate of one, in the integrity of whose 
case, it is reported, he originally did not believe ; that he defended 
his client with consummate audacity, and assailed the ermine 
with determined rancour and inexhaustible invective ; that, being 
considered by his legal brethren to have exceeded the bounds of 
foren-ic license, he was disrobed and disbarred ; that he then to a 
verv great extent became a popular idol ; and that eventually, to 
the amazement of many and the consternation of some, he was_ 
borne into Parliament by a thundering majority of the voters in the 
Black Country. ‘But since his return for Stoke, Dr. Kenealy has 
been no dummy, and his individuality, if any thing, has become 
more pronounced. It was scarcely to be expected that he would 
sink down into a parliamentary cipher. In the first place, he was 
sent to the House with a distinct mission; he was generally 
member for Stoke, but he was particularly member for the 
“Claimant ;" and secondly, he was a legislator who was brimful of 
personal grievances, one who “ had had losses,’’ and who was there- 
fore naturally dispose! to find in the House of Commons an 
admirable locality in which to ventilate what he conceived to be 
his own and others wrongs. It is to be feared that the learned Dr. 
has hardly been so successful as his ardent temperament probably 
led him to expect. He has been listened to, but that is about all. 
The Government gave him a day for bringing forward his motion 
With respect to the “Claimant,” and it must be owned that be 
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stated his case manfully and with great ability; but the miserable 
minority in which he found himself after the vote had been taken, 
must have convinced him that the thing was hopeless from the 
very beginning. The special object of his mission to Parliament 
having thus been attempted, and having so signally failed, the 
learned gentleman has since contented himse:f with making 
occasiunal speeches, mostly on Foreign affairs, some of which have 
not been without their point and acumen. He followed Mr, 
Goschen in the debate on Mr. Gladstone's {utile “‘ Resolutions” of 
1877 ; and, whatever prejudice may be felt against the Dr. in 
some quarters, there can be no doubt that his speech afforded 
abundant interest and amusement, and that it was hailed asa 
positive relief, after the distressing observations of the mouthing 
member for the City. Of course Dr. Kenealy’s speciality is abuse; 
and it was amusing to watch Mr. Gladstone suddenly Jeap from his 
place and slip out of the House as soon as the torrent, set rushing 
not far behind him, began to descend on his own particular head. 
Nevertheless, the invective was mingled with a good deal of shrewd 
and ingenious observation, aad, above all, it abounded with those 
turns of humorous causticity which the House so invariably relishes, 
As a proof that the learned Dr.’s personality is as interesting out- 
side as it is inside the House, it may be remarked that almost the 
first question which a stranger puts is not ‘‘ Do you know if Mr, 
Gladstone is present?” or, ‘‘ Do you see Mr. Bright here?’’ but, 
“Can you tell me if Dr. Kenealy is in the House?” And if the 
short thick-set figure happens to get on its legs, there is positively 
quite a little flutter in the gallery. The truth is, there is a certain 
inexplicable fascination to many persons about an individuulity 
which is eminently pugnacious; and the interest which Dr. 
Kenealy occasions now is probably a ceproduction of the same 
interest which the appearances of O'Connell and Smith O’Brien 
excited in days gone by. And when the stranger eagerly cranes 
his neck forward, what, on the whole, is the impression which he 
gets of the learned gentleman who is beginning to address the 
House? He will possibly go home with a recollection of having 
listened to, and beheld a little man with a very large head, which 
is rendered more conspicuous by a deep umbrage of very dark hair, 
considerably dishcvelled ; a little man whose face bears upon it, as 
its obvious characteristics, most determined self-will and most 
aggressive independence; a little man, in fine, who has about him 
a general leonine appearance, which quite justified the House in 
goed-naturedly tittering when the very leonine gentleman in 
question once most dramatically asserted that, for his part, certain 
aspersions on his character would— 

os “ Like dew-drops from the lien’s mane 

Be shook teair’  . 
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XX. 
MR. GOSCHEN AND MR, CHILDERS, 


We have coupled these two gentlemen together, because they 
probably represent the two worst First Lords of tne Admiralty who 
have ever insulted the British Navy by presuming to preside over 
it, or contributed their quota of disyrace to a disgraceful adminis- 
tration. Apart from these adventitious circumstances, neither 
gentleman has sufficient individuality to make him in any sense a 
noted personality of the House. They certainly were not altogether 
to blame with regard to the false positions in which they were 
successively placed. Even the venerable Lord Russell, Mr. Glad. 
stone’s sometime chief, could not contain his contempt at the 
ridiculous faculty which ‘‘the young Ascanius of the hour” 
exhibited for putting square men into round holes. To place Mr, 
Childers at the head of the Admiralty! “ And pray who is Mr. 
Childers that he should be hoisted at one lift into this important 
and historical position?’’ Such was the question in everybody's 
mouth. Some said that he was a returned Colonist, like Mr. Lowe, 
which was perfectly true ; the general opinion was that he was ‘‘a 
man dropped from the moon, a man wholly unknown to political 
life."’ But he was put over the British Navy, and the British 
Navy suffered accordingly. The fact is he was not placed there 
because he knew anything more about naval matters than any 
other person picked at random from the Liberal Party, but because 
he happened to be a thrifty political housewife, with all the self- 
safficient zeal which distinguishes such a character. What a mess 
he made of the navy, what a ludicrous exhibition he made of him.. 
self whilst atlecting to direct its administration, and what a bye- 
word he became amongst genuine naval authorities, are facts 80 
comparatively recent and so historicai, that we need not now re- 
call them in their deplorable details. But it is orly due to the 
Right Honourable gentleman to say that he did thoroughly what 
was given him todo, He was commissioned to do dirty work, and 
he did his buck.dashing of foul linen with charming energy— 
really as if he found it quite pleasant. If he did not emerge from 
the business with as perfectly clean hands as when he went into it, 
that was scarcely bis fault; it was a necessity of the case, In his 
place in parliament he did his best to look es dignified, and to 
speak as nautically as be imagined a First-Lord ought to look and. 
speak ; but being an individual of somewhat flabby and wulgar 
appearance, and an orator of confused ‘speech ‘and ungraceful 
mddress' he hardly presented as satisfactory a portrait of the 
character as might have been wished. Mr, Childers’ career at the 
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Admiralty was cut short prematurely ; his excessive zeal in the 
direction of economy overtaxed his energies, and he was obliged to 
resign his appointment. He was succeeded by another gentleman 
“dropped from the moon,” if due regard be had to that gentle- 
man’s qualifications and deserts. During his short period of office, 
subsequent to the death of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell had 
created Mr. Goschen Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
for what earthly reason nobody could make out; people came 
to the conclusion that it was the result of the Whig Premier's 
eye for plastic instruments, As soon as Mr. Gladstone him. 
self achieved the Blue Ribbon, he patted Mr. Goschen on the 
back, and said, “Friend, go up higher.’’ Mr. Gladstone was 
then in the hey-day of his financial blood; Mr. Goschen had 
written a pamphlet on Foreign Exchanges, which was thought 
“exceedingly clever,’’ and which met with the approval of She 
great master of finance; and then we all know that “a fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.”” Mr. Goshen was, indeed, a 
lucky man. There he was, comfortably seated on the Treasu 

Bench--a dull and feeble debater, a mu:ldle-headed and altogether 
miserable speaker, an elocutionist with one of the thickest and 
most disagreeable utterances in the House, and a politician who 
never stood up to make an address without vexing his listeners 
with a host of fidgeting mannerisms, the most distressing of which 
was a habit of pivoting on his heels wheuever he fancied he had 
made what is called a ‘‘poini.” Yet, there he was; and many 
abler aspirants had nothing for it but to sit and marvel and make 
the best of it. But when this fortunate gentleman dropped, one 
fine day, into the Admiralty, he certainly was the genuin» fly in 
amber, and honourable members did honestly ‘‘ wonder how the 
devil he got there.”” Apart from the general incongruity of the 
appointment, no doubt many a member was tickled by the simple 
notion of the figure which the right honourable gentleman would 
cut when arrayed i in the imposing paraphernalia of a First Lord. 
They were accustomed to the physical appearance in the lobby and at 
the green table— the long, loose, lanky, disproportioned figure with 
ite knock-knees, and its ungainly carriage --the head always poked 
forward, and the short, hurried, composureless step, full of bust. 
ling fuseiness. I1ow would all this look in uniform, with a cocked. 
haton? No sailor could have pointed to him as a “**‘ trim-built 
craft ;” he was more an ill-rigged vessel, terribly top-heavy and 
badly ballasted. This physical yrotesqueness, however, both the 
rervice, the House, and the public would generously have over. 
looked had the right honourable ,entleman's behaviour been at all 
becoming his.exalted position. But what was to be expected! He 
Was mere economist, and the-tool of an economist, Amongst 
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the many illustrious acts by which he sought to immortalise his 
term of office there is one which stands out conspicuous beyond 
all others, and which must still be within the recollection of the 
cvuntry. 

Mr. Goschen, as zealously parsimonious as his predecessor, 
and eagerly on the look-out for anything in the shape of a ship 
which was “ cheap and nasty,’’ all of a sndden alighted upon one 
of ;the most exquisitely rotten old tubs that can be imagined, 
called the ‘‘ Megwra.”” He seized upon his prize with avidity, 
bought her for a song, furbished her up with a fresh coating of tar, 
and sent her to sea with a regiment of British soldiers. The result 
was never doubtful, and is well known. The old “ Megwra” 
foundered in the mid-Pacific ere she had accomplished half her 
voyage ; and bad it not been that her captain had succeeded in 
getting her stranded on a small island, every mother’s son must 
have inevitably gone to the bottom. So much for politicians who 
style themselves Liberals ; who when out of power simply brim 
over with universal humanitarian tenderness, and when in office 
destroy their fellow-countrymen in official cold blood for the sake 
of sixpence! Curious !-—this very ex-First Lord and bis political 
confederates were, during the Plimsoll excitemeut, among the very 
loudest of those who denounced the iniquity of “ coftin-ships!” 
Was the “ Megwra,” then, not a superb coffin, calculated to accommo- 
date some nine hundred British warriors! The Admiralty, we are 
happy to think, has breathed freely since it has been delivered from 
the incubus of these political astor and Pollux ; these portentuous 
‘*twin brethren "’ in a fantastic policy of pedantry avd meanness ; 
and we are as happy to think that it will “ne'er look on their 
like again.’’ Yet the [louse of Commons “ cannot but remember 
such things were ;” and thus it is that the pair have to be regarded, - 
to a limited extent, as “ personalities '’ of that eminent body. 


MOTLEY. 








George Grlfillan. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN. 





In the last Number of this Magazine, under the pseudonym of “‘ Chry- 
sostom,” we referred to the man whose name heads the article, and 
to an incident which occurred when we together visited the English 
Lakes. The conclusion of Wordsworth’s line, which he then repeated 
seem to have been almost prophetically reproduced, and they certainly 
form the fittest solace for those who truly valued him— 
“ When the mighty pass away, 

What is it more than this,— 

That man, who is from God sent forth, 

Doth yet again to God return ? 

Such ebb and flow must ever be : 

Then wherefore should we mourn ?” 


GEORGE GILFILLAN was one of the most catholic, powerful, and wide. 
ranging intellects of his time. So far as regards his own country, take 
him for all in all, he was the foremost of Scotland’s sons for Scotland’s 
own. One of the eagle brood which clings to the mountains, inspired 
with a country-affection such as filled the souls of Burns and Scott. 
Carlyle has been for the world, or, more correct were it to say, for 
Germany first, for the world afterwards. Gilfillan was for the world, but 
for Scotland first. 

Within his country the heart of his love rested with his congregations 
to whose welfare he was dedicated from his early years, and for which he 
faithfully fought and wrought until that Sunday, the eleventh of August, 
when, in the majesty of his lusty manhood, he literally preached his 
own funeral sermon, and descended the pulpit stairs to the strains of 
his own requiem —the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul” being played on the 
organ with doubly strange appropriateness as a conclusion to the service. 
Few, if any, churches have known such devotion in a minister, On his 
many mid-weekly visits to ourselves we would press him to stop over 
the following Sabbath. Never once did he consent. He uniformly de- 
parted at an early day to get rid of work accumulating in his absence, 
and, with a calm: frame of mind, fully prepare himself for the divine 
services. Willingly would his charge have spared him for a Sabbath on 
such occasions, but he spared not himself. 

A giant among men in stature, in mental powers and productiveness, 
so, also, was he in charity. Beauty of life or word he cherished wherever 
or whenever found, in high or low, in rich or poor. This general 
appreciation was signally shown in the case of young poet’s—Dobell, 
Alexander Smith, and Stanyan Bigg, are well-known instances. But 
there were near half-a-hundred others in which he gave public encour- 
agement to ite linnet notes of humble fingers. We eS 
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pressed with the form that this spirit of charity took in regard to those 
from whom he was separated. We may mention his difference with 
Carlyle. It had its origin in Gilfillan’s ideas.as.to the opinions to be 
expressed by a public teacher. Years bring changes of views. The 
breach probably might have been healed had not Carlyle been of the 
school of good-haters. On the other hand, none hailed his many 
picturesque and profound remarks with more joy than George Gilfillan, 
Frequently hence we heard him repeat them as though to himself with 
prolonged, deep-sounding utterances. More oracular to him were the 
words than to their writer. To his last days we have written testimony 
as to the pleasure he had even in the casual letters of the early friend 
of his genius and his heart. 

So was it amidst the troubles that shake the churches, and in which 
he was ever at the front with sword and buckler, and an Achilles-voice, 
The weak never lacked his support in the hours when the battle waxed 
hottest. Many are envious, We have heard some say 1p their craven 
silences, “ We all think the same as Gilhillan, _ we don’t want to 
get into trouble by speaking about it.” Therein lay his strength, and 
his strength to _ too, although that, also, they did not venture to 
say. See and say it they may, perhaps, now zt i they miss the man 
who of all others in yes broad cause could bravest bell the cat. But 
even for these weak-hearted he had kindly consideration, And for his 
opponents, too. He was grieved by the wrong he fought against. His 
controversy, whilst it fired his pen, wrung his heart. His saddest 
moments arose from the reflection that the rancour of his assailants, 
their unthinking uncharitableness in matters of creed, might tempt men 
to scoff at this result of the organisations of nineteen centuries, as 
showing the comparative failure of Christianity. For not a shadow was 
there between its Divine Founder and the light of his soul. He was 
anxious for the great good, and trembled for it, whilst he led the fight 
against the inventions of men. And even then, in those who were: 
hostile, he found something to admire—some good saying, or good act, 
that came apart from the great matter at issue. He had more,kindl- 
ness for his enemies than most men have for their friends, 

As an author his works speak for themselves. Here has he like- 
wise met with opposition. But this will cease. Envy finds no root in 
the dust of the grave. One word alone shall we say here on this point, 
As a describer of natural scenery he has had no equal in our time. His 
works are full of mch and varied descriptions with which no other — 
writings can compare. He is first in that art. The second compared i 
to him is nowhere This is easily explained. He drew his inspiration — 
from nature every hour of every day. From his own door to the moult 
tain top, and amidst the many friendships he made with the streams and 
groves, he was constantly observant of her forms and ‘motions. “Al 
light and shade, rocks, woods, and vales, he with a’lover 
tye, so that those near him ever heard some men words fra 
his lips--affectionate or interpretative, ‘Thus has it been that the'g 
Jupite’, which now nightly adorns the northern heavens, is to us @ 
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ciated with this man, who never beheld it but he hailed it with Words- 
worth’s line on “ The Star of Jove.” Alas, the language of the poet 
now seems neither extravagant nor fanciful to us, when they declare 
that the departed singer has become one with all melodies and al! 
loveliness, since our friend now comes into our mind by day and 
night, in the cloud or the star-beam—the pomp of groves and fields 
which he loved. | 
Altogether, the views and life of George Gilfillan— his intelligence, 
his love, and his charity—were worthy of no less a sphere than the New 
Jerusalem of Emanuel Swedenborg, who in the Sédermalm, on which 
we gaze from our windows over Stockholm’s blue waters, had some of 
his brightest visions. ‘The heavenly city of that latest prophet of Chris- 
tianity was none other than that of the Apocalypse: it, too, was the 
city of the Dundee divine. Of all its excellent glories, chiefest is that of its 
possession of twelve gates, by which it is entered by all nations, and 
peoples, and faiths ; and into this main gate, Beautiful, has gone GrorcE 


GILFILLAN. 
LAUNCELOT Cross, 
Stockholm, August 20th, 1878. 





THE WATERFALL. 


AT first in louder concert rose, 

The distant voices from the dell ; 
Anon they mutter mimic woes, 

At last they gently murm’ring fell. 
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POLITICAL TALE OF A GRANDFATHER; 


OR, FORTY YEARS AFTER. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 





“ And if there bean Elysium on earth—it is this - it is this !” 
LALLA Rooxu. 


I HAVE now resided in the Island of Cyprus for more than thirty 
years. My real home is in the interior of the island, where J 
possess a commodious mansion, situated in the midst of a beautiful 
grove of olives; but I have built also a pretty villa at Larnaka, 
whither I and my two grandchildren periodically resort-for the 
benefit of the sea-breezes and the sea-bathing. It is now precisely 
forty years since the sea-girt home of the mythical Aphrodite came 
under the rule of the British empire; and since that period it has 
undergone a transformation which is truly wonderful. At the 
present time it is known to every European nation as “ the 
enchanted isle of the Levant.” ‘The “oldest inhabitant,” a 
venerable Turk nearly a century old, tells me that he was living 
n the island when the celebrated ‘* Convention of Constantinople ” 
was contracted, and that when he thinks of what was its condition 
then, and contrasts it with its aspect now, he is so lost in amaze. 
ment that he can barely realise that it is not all a dream. 

“ By the beard of the Prophet !” he cries, “ but I swear your 
Government waved a wand over Cyprus more potent than any 
that have been attributed to the heroes of the Arabian Nights. 
Your Great Vizier, your sublime Beaconsfield, was the good en- 
chanter who caused the wilderness to blossom as the rose, and 
made the heart of the isles tw tejoice.” (I must mention, 
parenthetically, that it is some twenty years since that beneficent 
magician was gathered to his fathers, and entered.his everlasting - 
rest. ) 

The verdict of the aged Mahommedan is not exaggerated. 
Throughout its length and breadth, Cyprus at this moment pre- — 
sents but one appearance—that of a lovély garden—a veritable 
paradise, clothed with eternal bloom. I do not hesitate to say thas 
were it possible to place our first parents in the mids¢ of this 
modern Eden, they would never sigh for a fairer. I will assert ~ 
with equal confidence that, although no actual temple now rises 
at Paphos in honour of the radiant Queen of Love, were it po 
sible Usat the foam-boru goddess could a second time be born, 
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would be so transported at the miraculous beauty of her favourite 
isle that she would without delay select its most perfumed grove 
as a dwelling-place for herself, Eros, and the doves, and instantly 
decree that a resplendent fane should be reared to her name, and 
the long-forsaken altars once again blaze with votive sacrifices on 
the ancient legendary spot. And I may say, too, that even Adonis, 
could he discover the voluptuous queen reclining in the bowers of 
this sylvan Elysium, would become so enamoured of both the 
goddess and her haunts that he would prefer to share her couch, 
rather than exhibit the bad taste of hastening away to impale his 
handsome form on the tusks of a wild boar, as he did on a former 
occasion. The mention of the wild boar compels me to add that, 
if Adonis is not yet sick of the sport, he would yet find a few 
tough specimens of his old enemy in the forests which clothe the 
sides and the crests of our Cyprian hills. 

If there really is any drawback to the enchantment of the 
isle, it lies in the insects. I confess that the musquitoes are occa- 
sionally a nuisance, and that my grandchildren have more than 
once suffered from the stings of two beautiful but voracious blood- 
suckers—one, a dazzling moth of variegated hue; the other, a 
gorgeous dragon-fly, spangled with Juno’s eyes, like a peacock, and 
which is called by the Cypriotes the “ Fly of Paradise.” How- 
ever, the sting of these lovely creatures does not torment like the 
sting of the wasp or a bee, but only produces the same kind of 
irritation that is eaused by the bite of an English gnat. More- 
over, I am told that one of the natives has recently discovered a 
mode of exterminating musquitoes and other troublesome insects, 
and it is believed that the island will shortly be rid of everything 
of the kind 

Almost immediately after the hoisting of the British flag, 
it was found that many parts of Cyprus were infested by venomous 
reptiles ; but the Government at once engaged the most celebrated 
snake-chariver in India, who charmed so wisely that, in the course 
of a week or two, he cleared the island as effectually as St. Patrick 
did the Irish bogs and fens of frogs. After all, why should we 
complain of a few insects? Many of them are beautiful to look 
at, and their hum towards tice decline of a sultry summer day is 
decidedly sociable. ‘To those who would urge that their 
is scarcely compatible with the perfect idea of “ summer isles of 
Eden, lying in dark purple spheres of sea,’ 1 would say this; 
the sacred records, no doubt, are silent on such petty details, but 
can any one really imagine that the first Paradixe was without 
its compliment of insects, some of which were occasionally a little 
annoying? «Wguld any one be so rash-as seriously to maintain 
that, when Adam and Hye sot at the entrincs of their bower in the | 
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cool of the evening, after having watered their plants, and sung 
that incomparable evening hymn, which always began —‘‘ These 
are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good, Almighty, Thine this 
universal frame,’’—does anybody, I say, suppose that they were 
not then in a small way sometimes teazed by gnats and midges? 
or that their Elvsian repose in their leafy dormitory may not even 
occasionally have been disturbed by the buzzing of a blue-bottle? 
When we first settled in Cyprus many square miles of the interior 
were mere waste land, alternating with malarious marshes, which 
at one season of the year were the fruitful mothers of death. But 
since that period all that has vanished like a dream. On the 
waste lands now rise stately and picturesque mansions—my own 
among the number-—with delicious gardens and pleasant terraces ; 
the marshes have been drained and planted, and are now shady 
and refreshing with the olive and the oleander, and the palm, and 
even with the yoodly cedar. I trust it may not be thought 
egotistical if I casually mention that three of the most. majestic 
cedars of LelLanon ever seen wave their gigantic arms over the 
south garden wall of my own island residence, As for the valleys 
they are covered over with corn, and the little hills rejoice on 
every side. There is one fact, however, which affords me con. 
stant cause for gratulation and thankfulness, notwithstanding the 
wholesome cultivation to which the island has been subjected. 
None of the prosaic instruments of Utilitarianism have been, 
introduced to mar the sweetness of its primeval poetry. The 
Board of Trade has never been permitted to invade the conse- 
crated seat of Aphrodite ; a steam-plough is unknown, nor have 
I ever known a harvest fail before the scythes of a modern reaping- 
machine. We are as primitive as Laban. Our corn is thrashed, 
with a flail in a threshing-floor; our grapes are gathered by 
laughing and bare-legged girls, who bear home the vintage in the 
evening, singing canzonets. 

Nicosia, the capital, bas grown to be a considerable town, 
It is the head-quarters of the Governor, and of the various depart. 
ments of the Executive; and it contains many handsome palaces 
belonging to personages of distinction. Yet, in spite of its ex- 
tension and its fashion, it still retains all its old features of — 
natural beauty. It does not look too civilised. Its streets are 
irregular and romantic, and its boulevards are lined and studded — 
with oriental trees and shrubs of balmy perfume, under the shade 
of which the inhabitants maybe seen sitting in groups, chateing,. 
smoking, and quafling iced beverages. It 5 an yon the gekcter A 
the aspect of a large rambling and exceedingly pic 
town. Larnaka is to Nicosia, in one sense, a pean. 
inasmuch: as it is the fashionable watering-place to which 
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the inhabitants of the capital resort.at certain seasons of the year. 
In no other respect, however, must Larnaka be considered the 
Brighton ot Cyprus. None of what are termed ‘‘ the latest im 
provements” of. civilisation have been permitted to interfere with 
its Arcadian simplicity. People come to bathe; but there are no 
such things as the bathing-machines which we are accustomed to 
associate with the beaches of Ramsgate and Margate; nor at any 
part of the day will the sands be found speckled with cockneyfied 
nursemaids, wheeling perambulaters. Everything is consecrated 
to the poetic and picturesque. Every house is surrounded with a 
verandah, over which climb, in unpruned luxuriance, trailing plants 
of every hue and of every scent. There is no such thing as a 
Chubb's lock, and nobody owns a latch-key. The bather undresses 
in a bathing-house, constructed of delicate wicker-work, usually 
modelled upon some fanciful pattern, and concealed by the 
umbrageous foliage of waving trees. Nothing can be conceived 
much prettier than these secluded dressing-rooms. Then, there are 
no such things as German bands or grinding-organs. The 
Governor, who is himself a poet, and desirous that the island should 
remain as much as possible associated with its poetic traditions, 
has placed his irrevocable veto upon the introduction of ‘such 
modern barbarism. Nevertheless, there is music in plenty. Both 
at Larnaka and. throughout the interior of the island the melodious 
sounds of timbrel and pipes will constantly fall upon the ear, pro- 
duced by strolling bands of natives, picturesquely attired, and who 
frequently unite their own rich basses and sopranos to the aecom- 
paniment of their instruments, Particularly during the height of 
summer, and especially towards snnset, will the traveller, while 
threading a valley or wandering among the hills, be agreeably 
startled by the sound of invisible melodies suddenly floating around 
him. ‘This naturally adds to the mysterious enchantment of the 
isle; and I was not in the least surprised at the question which 
Roberto, my grandson, put to me the other day. He, and his 
sister Fatima and myself, were sitting in our verandah, and 
Roberto was rewling “I'he Tempest,” and came at length to 
Caliban’s celebrated description :— 

“ The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight aud hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had wak'd after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again ; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methonght, woah! open 


to dream oala ' 


« wie it the sland of ype, then, tbat Prospero inhabited, 
* grondpa ?” asked Roberto, looking up at me. 
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‘I'm sure it must have been,” said Fatima, “ for | often hear 
somebody playing a guitar when I am going to bed, and sometimes 
a man’s voice singing to it; though I can: never tind out where 
they are when I look out of the window. And I’ve often dreamed 
of being in a fairy place, with heaps of gold, and a beautiful queen 
sitting in a grotto all made of precious stones.”’ 7 

At the moment I am writing, we are sitting in our verandah, 
watching the sun as he sinks in the blue depths of the Mediter- 
ranean, escorted by a fli ming retinue of clouds. Amid the splen- 
dours of the far-distant horizon, there is just discernible the smoke 
of an approaching steamboat: so, at least, my grandchildren assure 
me, for it is now quite impossible for my aged eyes to distinguish 
anything so distant. Roberto is certain that it must be a ship 
bringing troops from Malta to supply the place of those which our 
island has just despatched to Armenia, in order to withstand the 
encroachments of the Russians, as to which there are innumerable 
reports. 

‘Do you think we shall have to fight the Russians, grandpa ?”’ 
asks Roberto.” 

“] think it very probable we shall, if all we hear is true,” I 

say. 
“Why, grandpa ?” 
“ Because when the Turks banded Cyprus over to us, we under. 
took to defend them in Asia Minor if the Russians advanced beyond 
their rightful frontier ; and that is what the Russians seem to be 
doing.” 

© We've fought them before, and licked them : haven’t we, 
grandpa ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear, in the Crimea. That was a long time before 
you were born.”’ 

‘* And haven’t we had any more wars with them since ?”” 

“‘ Not one, 1 am happy to say; though we were as near as 


possible havin: one at the very time we came into possession of 
this Island.” 


* You were living then, grandpa, weren’t you ?”’ 
‘*Oh yes, my dear; and was a grown-up man inato the bargain. 
I remember it all as if it was yesterday.”’ | 


“And grandma? she was alive too, wasn’t she ?’’ puts in 
Fatima. ea 


“Yes my darling, she was. Would she were here now,” 1 


reply, in a faltering voice, and fumbling ‘for m 
chief ; for it is but one little year since I. laid. 
of my life to rest in the lovely graveyard two mili 

“Grandpa, do tell us all about that time,” cries Roberto, 
scrambling on to my knee, and twining an arm round my neck ia 
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his loving way. ‘‘I mean, you know, about us going to war with 
the Russians ; and why we didn’t fight them after all.” 

‘* Yes do, grandpa,” chimes in Fatima, as she jerks herself on 
my other knee. .‘* We like you to tell us anything about the past 
because you always do it so amusingly, and make us laugh, It’s 
so much nicer than reading it out of a «ry history. book.” 

Had I any disinclination to enter upon the task, it must 
assuredly vanish before the wiles of two such seductive little 
charmers. 

‘*T will do the best I can for you,’’ I say; “but you must 
promise to have patience with an old fellow like me, for the story 
I have to tell is a pretty long one.”’ 

““Oh! be as long as you like,” cries Roberto. ‘‘ We shan’t 
hurry him, shall we, Fatima?” 

“Oh dear no; not for the world!” says his sister. ‘“ And, 
grandpa, if you happen to get thirsty, I will moisten your lips with 
grapes,’’ says the bewitching little monkey, plucking a bunch from 
a vine growing in the verandah, and dangling it temptingly before 
my mouth. 

“ My dear,” I say, “I will hold you to your bargain. Well, I 
must first of all take you back to the year 1875. At that time 
we hada Tory government in England. Do you know what the 
difference is between Whigs and Toi ies ?” 

“ Yes,”’ says Roberto. “The Tories are the party you like, 
Grandpa ; and.the Whigs are the party you hate. The present 
government is a Tory.” 

“T thought the difference was that all the Whigs wore wigs, 
while the Tories wore their own hair,” says Fatima. 

“ T doubt if that will account for it all, Fatty,” I reply, Lanighe 
ing. ‘ Let me explain before I go on. The Tories, who are now 
more usually called Conservatories, are persons who wish to con. 
serve, or keep together, the ancient constitution of their country, 
and, at the same time, to repair it when it seems to need repair; 
atd even to improve it by degrees. where it is agreed that improve. 
ment wonld be an advantage. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
while they were theoretically as much attached to the constitution 
as the Tories, were given to pulling it about too much, and seemed 
fond of chopping and changing for the mere sake of chopping and 
changing. ‘They used to remind me of you, Fatima, when you 
had a doll given to you as a present. For some time you were 
very proud of it, and pretended it was your baby, and used to 
burse it very carefully ;,but, by-and-bye, you got tired of doing 
that, and began pricking its legs with pins, to see what it was — 
stuffed witht,” The consequence was, that all the sawdust began 
_ Tanning out, and its legs and arms. soon became all limp, and it 
looked as if it was dying of a rapid decline.” | 
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This innocent little sally of mine causes my beloved grand. 
children to explode with laughter, and Fatima cries out: “The 
next time you give me a doll, grandpa, I'll think of the Whigs, 
and never prick holes in her legs,” 

‘“‘ Moreover,” 1 continue, ‘‘ the Whigs used to fancy that the 
country could never ¢o right unless it was governed by memberg 
of some of their own big families; which showed what a conceited 
set they were. And when they happened to be the government, 
they took good care to keep all the nice official places in the 
family.” 

“Why, it’s the very same with some of our relations, grandpa!” 
cries Roberto. ‘‘ There’s Uncle Oldham, and Aunt Sarah, and Aunt 
Judith, who always want to rule everybody as if they thought 
nobody conld get on without them. They even try to dictate to 
you, grandpa, who are so much wiser than any of them.” 

“Yes,” adds Fatima, “ and they hardly ever give presents.to 
us or the Latimers; but only to the Rignolds and the Butes, 
because they pretend to look up to them, and to listen to every- 
thing they say.”’ 

“Tam sorry to say,” I reply, struck by the rapid intelligence 
of my darlings, “‘ that there are social Whigs, as well as political,” 

** T shall always call Uncle Oldham, and Aunt Judith, and Aunt 
Sarah, the Whigs,” says Fatima. 

*‘ And so shall I,” cries Roberto. 

“The Whigs,’’ I continue, “ in process of time, began to call 
themselves Liberals, or the-Party of Progress, in opposition to the 
Conservatives, whom they said always stood still; and those who 
went the fastest of the party, gradually got to be named Radicals,” 

** Radicals !’’ says Roberto, ‘‘ what an odd name! Why were 
they called thit F* 

‘* Because, my boy, they wished to pull everything up by the 
roots. "’ 

“ What! all the flowers and vegetables in people’s gardens?” 

‘* Well, not exactly that,’’ I say, laughing. 

** Well, can’t you tell us what they did want to pull up?” cries 
the imperious Fatima. | 

“My child, it was not fruit and vegetables, but much more 
valuable things; it was what are called the ancient institutions of 
our country. It was something like this: Suppose one of the 
chimneys of our house were blown down in the night, or thatome 
of the pillars in the porch began to look shaky, what would 7m, | 
advise me to do?” *eeeys = 











“Why get a new chimney bull, »jof course ; and fave'thé 
well plastered with mortar,” says Roberto. 

‘* Then you would not wish me to pull the whole house d 
and build a new one?” ' 
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‘¢ Well, of course not!” cry the two at once. “ You would be 
a donkey to do that, grandpat Look at the time it would take to 
build ; and where should we live until it was finished ?’’ 

“ Besides, what an awful lot it would cost!’’ adds Roberto. 

‘* Yet,’’ I say, “ that is probably the very thing the Radicals 
would have told me I ought to do, judging from the way they 
wanted to deal with the British Constitution. If they had taken a 
walk round our garden, and discovered some fruit trees with 
withered branches, they would have told me the whole garden was 
rotten, and that I must instantly pull everything in it up by the 
roots, knock down the walls, and lay out a new garden somewhere 
else.” 

“They must be fools !’’ observes Roberto, impressively. 

‘* And frightfully mad!’ adds Fatima. 

“The Radicals must be worse than the Whigs,” says Roberto. 

“ More dangerous, certainly,” I reply. 

‘* Have they ever governed England, grandpa ?”’ 

‘Yes ; Iam sorry to say we once had a thoroughly Radical 
government, which lasted for nearly a whole Parliament ;. that is, 
for seven years.” 

‘Oh! and did they not pull up lots of things in seven years, 
grandpa ;”’ cries Fatima. 

‘“‘T guess they pulled up all the—what do they call it !—the 
Constitution ?’’ says Roberto. ‘“ Eh, grandpa?’ 

“Not quité, my hoy, I am happy to say; though, to tell you 
the truth, they really seemed bent upon doing so. They succeeded, 
however, in pulling up several things which many persons esteemed 
and thought valuable. They pull-d up the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, and the system of purchase in the army; and they would 
have liked very much to shut up all the public houses, and prevent 
poor people from getting any beer; only when they showed signs of 
doing so, the whole country got in such a rage that it turned them 
out of office. If they had remained longer in power, they would 
have gone on annoying people, and meddling with everybody's 
affairs, and most likely have pulled a good many other things up 
by the roots.”’ 

“How lucky it was that they were kicked out!” observes 
Roberto, 

“Tt was, indeed, my dear boy ; especially when we remember 
that if they had governed England for a few years more they 
would have had to deal with the great events which I am going to 
tell you about presently ; and then shouldn’t we have got into a. 
pretty mess!.. There would-have heen no Cyprus to live in then ; 
I verv-mtcl¥ doubt if there would-have been any England. Now, 

- | want you to answer this ‘question. Suppose we were toopen the 
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garden gates and let two or three wild boars in, and shut them up 
for some hours; what state do you think the garden would be ip 
when we let them out?” 

“Oh, wouldn't it be in a fine mess!” cry the two. ‘“ Why, 
all the flowers and trees would be torn up, and the grass all mashed 
up into mud by the boars’ hoofs; and it would take months and 
months to put in order again.” 

‘*Of course. Well, I fear that is pretty much the state that 
our beloved country would have been in had the Radicals been 
allowed to govern us very long. I must tell you another thing 
about them. They said that the Conservatives had been very ex. 
travagant with the public money, and they would govern far 
cheaper ; so what do you think they did? They. turned a lot of 
labourers out of employment, so that they and their families 
nearly starved; and then they went and sold a lot of old ships’ 
anchors (for which they got about 3d. a pound) as old iron; and 
with that money, and a little more added, they bought up all the 
rotten old ships they could get hold of, and sent them to sea full of 
soldiers, who generally were wrecked before they reached the end 
of their voyage. Mr. Gladstone, who was at the head of them—in 
other words, who was Prime Minister,—placed a person over the 
naval department who knew no more about the navy than—let me 
see—than you, Fatty. What with getting so confused about 
things he did not understand, and being so worried with selling the 
anchors, he soon grew very ill, and had te give up. He was suc 
ceeded by another person, equally ignorant, and frightfully bilious, 
who, when he went to inspect the fleet, conld do nothing but 
vomit; which made the sailors laugh so much, that they had to 
put him ina boat and row him ashore.”’ 

“Oh, what a lark! Shouldn’t I have liked to see him !” cries 
Roberto. 

“ How white his face must have been !”’ says Fatima. P 

“ But this was not all,” I continue. ‘‘ Gladstone put several 
other strange people into offices; and one especially behaved s0 
rudely that nobody could stand him any longer, and he had to be _ 
sent about his business. He had to attend to the parks and public — 
buildings ; and though he had no taste for architecture, and cared = 
nothing about flowers, he had the impertinence to tell a very 
learned old gentleman that he did not know a nettle from a rose — 
bush, and, at the same time, informed ae¢lebrated seulptor that 
any common mason could execute a statue as well as he, and at @ 
fourtb of the price.” 

“But what cheek !” cries Roberto, vehemently. ‘ They ou 
to have ducked him in a horse-pond.” 

“Or drowned him in the Serpentine,” says Fatima, who 
more than once visited London. 
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‘Tt was all for the sake of what is called economy,” I say. 
“It reminds me of your Aunt Judith, when she came to keep 
house for us after your dear grandmother died. She seemed to 
grudge you sugar in your coffee, and complained that the servants 
used too much butter in cooking.”’ 

“And didn’t she “insult them, too!” says Fatima. “She 
told Agneta she was an idle, wasteful, good-for-nothing baggage, 
because Agneta had put embroidered flounces on my frock instead 
of plain ones.”’ 

‘* Ulysses used to swear at her in Greek,” remarks Roberto; 
‘and he told her once, that if she came into the kitchen he would 
shoot her.’”’ 

“ Another curious thing the Radical Government did,’’ I con. 
tinue, ‘‘ was to stop the Ministerial dinner at Greenwich, either 
because they thought it too expensive, or because they feared they 
might get out of temper with each. other before it was over. But 
the worst thing of all was that, when the Germans were fighting 
the French; our Government allowed the Russians to insult us 
dreadfully without minding it a-bit. The Foreign Secretary was 
a very easy-going gentleman, with a tongue of butter, who never 
liked to seem di respectful to any distinguished foreign statesman, 
nor to wound his feelings. So, when Bismarck or Gortschakoff 
wrote and told him they were going to do something disagrerable, 
he always sat down and wrote on a sheet of note-paper, scented 
with one of Rimmel’s perfumes, a very pretty reply, in beautiful 
French, saving that he thanked them very much for telling him 
what they were going to do, but that he could not believe they 
were going to do anything really disagreeable, and hoped they would 
receive the assurance of his continued friendship and esteem.” 

‘‘Why, what a muff!’ exclaims Roberto. ‘‘ It seems to me 
the whole Ministry were a set of duffers,” 

‘‘Weren't people immensely delighted when they got rid of 


them ?’’ asks Fatima, 


‘*'They were, indeed, my child, I don’t think the country 
ever felt so relieved. And it was not a moment too soon, consider- 
ing what was to follow. Well, now I will return to the year 1875: 
In that year an insurrection broke out in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
which you know lie on the frontier of the Austrian Empire, and 
which at that time were under the dominion of the Sultan. We 
had a Conservative Government, as I said, the Prime Minister 
being Mr. Disraeli, who in the following year became Earl Beacons. 
field. Of course, we merely watched the insurrection ; but many 
English pope were angry with the ‘Turks because they had invested 


In Ottoman Bonds, which turned out to be of no good, and I daresay 


these people would not have been sorry had the insurgents suc. 
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ceeded. Well, the fighting went on until the beginning of the 
following year, when, all of a sudden, the Principality of Servia, 
which paid tribute to Turkey, took up arms against ber suzeraj 
and advanced into Bulgaria. However, after a good deal of: hard 
fighting, I am happy to say the Servians got well thrashed ; and, 
had it not been for the mediation of our Government, the Turks 
might have marched to Belgrade, and taught their rebellious vassal 
Prince Milan. a lesson which he would never have forgotten, 
About this time there had been great disturbances going on at 
Constantinople. The old Sultan had been deposed, and soon after 
committed suicide. ‘Then his successor had not long been Sultan 
before he went out of his mind, and had to make room for a third, 
This Sultan was eager for the welfare of his subjects, and his 
Ministers had projected a series of excellent reforms for the dis- 
tracted provinces, which probably would very saon have been 
carried out, and so broug!.t everything to a happy conclusion, when 
this unfortunate thing took place: a number of irregular Turkish 
soldiery, called Bashi-Bazouks, began scouring over Bulgaria, 
burning the villages and massacring the inhabitants. Well, of 
course, everybody knows that is a dreadful thing ; but something of 
the kind usually accompanies most wars; and, after all, the 
Government of Turkey could scarce'y be responsible for the doings 
of these Bashi-Bazouks, who did not belong to the regular Otto. 
man army, but were a kind of free-lances. Anyhow, the English 
Government were not responsible, they had nothing more to do 
with it than with a massacre amongst Chocktaw Indians. Yet, 
judging from the sudden hubbub which arose, you would have 
thought that they, aod they only, were answerable for the whole 
business. It happened that one of those newspaper correspondents, 
who are always poking their fingers into other people’s pice, aa 
who are generally at the bottom of half the mischief going, was 
prowling about Bulgaria, and, being connected with a Radical 
paper, which was willing to use any instrument to injure the Govern 
ment, he thought these massacres just the very tool that was 
wanted, and immediately dished up a lot of letters full of sensation 
and exaggeration which he sent home. ‘This was a perfect God _ 
send to the Opposition, especially as the oppressed Bulgarians 
belonged to whatis somewhat ironically called the Christian Church, _ 
The fact of their being labelled ‘ Christians’ maje them at once 
pets and protéges. The subsequent events proved that to apply such 
a designation in its intrinsic sense to such vindictive w 
was simply to libel the title, and to. fling the, est insult ot the 
Divine Person from whom it wasderived. Hi ey been a . 

able Mahowmedans, or benighted Pawnees no notice would. | 
been taken. As it was, the Opposition and all the so-called Chr 
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philanthropists of Britain put on an exquisitely-simulated air of 
horror, and held up their hands and cried out, ‘Is it possible? Can 
the sacrifice of these sacred lambs be permitted to continue?’ Bug 
the worst one amongst thém was Gladstone, because, considering 
everything, he ought to have known better. Since he had been 
turned out of office he had been behaving in a way which even his 
friends thought very extraordinary and extremely unbecoming. 
[ must tell you, it is usual for a Prime Minister, when he falls 
from powe , to become leader of the Opposition ; but Gladstone 
declined to do so. He said that he was old and in bad health. 
These soun’?ed plausible reasons to many people ; but others, who 
looked deeper, saw different ones.’’ 

‘‘What were they, grandpa ?” asks my grandson, eagerly. 

“My boy, they were angry disappointment and mortified 
vanity. The proof is this: When he dissolved Parliament, he 
firmly believed that the new one would give him a large majority, 
in which case he would have continued Prime Minister, and alsd 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an office which he had just added to 
his other burdens. We should then have heard nothing about old 
age,-or-bad health—do you see?” 

‘‘] should think so!’’ cries Roberto. ‘' He wanted to be 
always cock of the walk ; and ajl that about being old and ill was 
‘all my eye and Betty Martin.’”’ 

“ But the worst of it was,’ [ go on, ‘* that when he retired to 
the country, he -weuld not stay there ; but came swooping down to 
Parliament whenever a subject was being debated that interested 
him. This was very awkward for his own party; because, as he 
was not their real leader, they never knew what he was going to 
do. Well, the moment the fuss about the Bulgarian atrocities 
commenced, he published a wild and absurd pamphlet called ‘ Bul. 
garian Horrors,’ which was so full of shrieks against the Turks, 
of hysterical and half-mad nonsense of every kind, that it would 
have attracted little notice if it had not beep written by Gladstone.” 

“ But if it was such a silly thing, why did people take any notice 
of it, even though Gladstone wrote it?’ asks Roberto. 

‘* Because, my dear boy, a great many people had ones had 
confidence in him as a man who knew so much about finance, that 
he could do away with all the taxes; and, therefore, they thought 
it worth while to listen to what be had to say on Foreign policy.” 

“ Was Gladstoue really a clever man, grandpa ‘” asks Fatima, 

“ Undoubtedly, Fatty, a very clever man; but, at the same 
time, a great many qualities and capacities were ascribed to him 
which even his friends, at this distance of time, can see he never 
possessed. ‘Bhey made a foolish fuss about his scholarship, and 
his quickness at figures, ag if he were the only scholar and finan- 
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cier in the kingdom ; but they pretended not to see that on really 
great questions of policy he had the worst judgment, and no fore. 
thought, but always let himself be carried away by the excitement 
of the moment. They said he was a very eloquent man, which was 
perfectly true ; but they did not add that no one liked better than 
himself to listen te his own voice. Then, as to his virtues, it is 
now commonly admitted that much of the tremendous earnestness 
with which he was credited arose from his want of humour; and 
that he himself frequently mistook overweening vanity and restless 
ambition for conscientiousness. After this lapse of time, more 
rational judgments can be passed upon the political characters of 
that day ; but, at the time itself, Gladstone had. been so spoilt by 
his friends, particularly by the foul flatteries of some slimy Dis. 
senters, that when he wrote his pampblet, and afterwards made an 
inflammatory speech at Greenwich, he verily believed the nation 
was going to rise upas one man, and turn the ministry. out in a 
week. However, although much of the country had been seized 
with temporary insanity, it was not quite so mad as all that; and, 
by degrees, the fit passed off. The general opinion, by-and-bye, 
was, that unless Gladstone was himself so overwrought with excite- 
ment that he was not responsible, he ought tu have known better 
than to foment uyitation, instead of seeking to allay it; and, in- 
deed, his conduct continued for a long time to be at ounce 8 atro- 
cious and so fatuous, that people now wonder how he could ever 
have been considered a statesman at all. Everybody soon beyan 
to laugh at bis pamphlet, and ludicrous songs were made upon it 
at all the music halls. The silliest thing in it was calling the 
‘lurks anti-human, and saying that they ought to be turned, bag- 

and-baggage, out of Europe.”’ 

“ What did he mean by anti-human ?”’ says Roberto. 

“He meant that they did things which could only be done by 
creatures who were not really human beings. He forgot that 
even a Turk does not eat his victim, as a South-Sea [slander 
does.’ 

** And how could a great big nation like Turkey pack up its 
trunks and pormanteaux and go away somewhere, like a person 
does (’’ observes Fatima. 

“ My dear Fatty, that was exactly what a great many other 
people ual and the fact of the question being put showed the 
supreme imbecility of the proposal. You can’t turn an ancient 
people out of a great continent as you can turn a man out of 
your house. Well, all through that autumn of 1876 the stupid. 
agitation about Bulgaria went on ; and Gladstop only. too a 
keep it going, went blazing over the country” Hiké om, 
abusing the Government ip the lowest way, and making: -. 
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cendiary speeches whenever he could catch an opportunity. You 
will say this was a five exhibition of energy on the part of a man 
who two years before had said he was too old and too ill to do any- 
thing but sit quiet and amuse himself with Homer. And he 
fished in the cunningest manner for invitations to speak, even when 
he was standing on the platform of a railway station, When 
asked, he used at first to affect great coyness and modesty, and 
declared he was too busy, or else that he feared he might be taken 
for a partisan, instead of an innocent, ingenuous man simply doing 
his duty; and, in the end, he always did what he protested he 
couldn’t do.” 

“ Oh, the old fox !’’ remarks Roberto. 

“ He, and Lowe, and others of the Opposition,” I continue, 
“tried hard to frighten the Ministry into assembling Parliament 
earlier than usual ; but it was allno good. Towards the end of 
the year a Congress was held at Constantinople to try to get 
Turkey to consent to certain proposals of the Great European 
Powers, with regard to the administration of Bulgaria and other 
Turkish provinces, but it ended in the absolute refusal of the Porte 
to comply with the demands put forward. While this Congress 
was being held, all the English Turkey-haters and philanthropists 
and seutimentalists got up what they called a Congress in St. 
James’s Hall, for the purpose of encouraging Russia to go to war 
with Turkey, and making her believe that the whole country was 
on her side. It was the most grotesque gathering you can pos- 
sibly imagine, for all kinds of queer creatures came to it, and 
when they began to bray, the noise was unbearable.”’ 

“It should have been called the Congress of Donkeys,” says 
Roberto. ‘‘ Grandpa, do tell us the names of some of those who 
brayed.”” 

‘‘ Well, of course, Gladstone was there, for one. And then 
there was Lord Shaftesbury, who, though well-intentioned, had « 
weakness for Christians, which made him believe anything. Then 
there was a blind and chattering political economist, called Fawcett ; 
and a priggish young puppy, called Jenkins. Both of these used 
to be considered great nuisances in the House of Commons. 
Lastly, there was a little historian, named Freeman, the most 
conceited, self-satisfied curiosity of a man that ever was seen, who, 
because he had grubbed all his life amongst archwological lumber, 
and stitched togethe: a prosy history-book, considered himself 
quite capable of advising statesmen, and directing the destinies of 
his country. This strutting little bantam flapped his wings and 
tried to crow as loud as the biggest rooster in the yard; and what 

do you think he crowed out? * Perish India!’ There used to be 
another iidi of the same ‘class, called Goldwin one. but 
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I don’t think he was present on that occasion. By the way, I 
forgot to mention a tiresome political parson, called Liddon, who, 
while roaming abroad, mistook a scarecrow holding a badder full 
of dried peas to shake at the crows for an impaled Bulgar. Of 
course, the Cabinet laughed at all this braying, and went on steadily 
with their policy; but I believe it produced a certain amount of 
mischief, by misleading Russia as to the feeling of the country. Well, 
the moment the Congress of Constantinople broke up, Russia de- 
clared war on Turkey. Our Government announced a conditional 
neutrality ; they would not interfere unless British interests were 
threatened. ‘That frightful war which was waged by Russia on 
the hypocritical pretence of delivering the Christian provinces 
from ‘Turkish tyranny, continued to rage all the following spring 
and summer; and Gladstone continued to spout out praises of 
Russia, and venom the Government wherever he’ could get a 
hearing. But, to quote a homely Scotch proverb, he might have 
‘spared his breath to cool his porridge ;’ for the real heart of the 
country was with the brave Turk, whose splendid heroism in with. 
standing the Russians, and particularly in defending Plevna, you 
have often read about. It is a question whether Russia would 
have been victorious, after all, had she not been aided by Roumania 
and Servia. ‘I'he conduct of Servia was unspeakably base, con- 
sidering Turkey’s former magnanimity to her rebellious vassal, 
Well, towards the end of 1877, Plevna fell; and after that the 
Russians were soon at the gates of Constantinople, and constantly 
threatening to enter it. Then, too, a serious disaster overtook the 
Ottoman arms in Asia Minor, so that at length the Turks were 
obliged to come to terms ; and, after a great deal of crafty delay 
on the part of Russia, the Treaty of San Stefano was concluded, 
In the meantime our Government summoned Parliament to meet 
a month earlier than usual. Soon after it had assembled it was 
asked to vote £6,000,000 to enable the Government to prepare for 
emergencies. There were two strong reasons for this. One was 
that the Russians continued to threaten Constantinople and Galli- 
poli, and thereby to endanger British interests ; the other was that 
the treaty of San Stefano proposed to cut down the Turkish Empire 


to such small dimensions, both in Europe and in Asia, that here, — Z 


again, our interests were menaced. But, of course, the 


affected to think that the danger was fanciful, and that prepara- 
tions were quite unnecessary. However, the House of Commons, 


including all the most patriotic and high-minded Liberals, 


otherwise, and voted the supplies by a large majority, which m ie 


the Opposition look very foolish,” 
tonsa were fools and humbugs both—eh, prindpa 
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‘*They were, at any rate, infatuated to an extent that one can 
hardly credit at this distance of time,” I reply. 

‘Grandpa, why didn’t Queen Victoria bave them al] locked up 
in prison ?’’ asks Fatima, as she presses some grapes intu my 
mouth, having perceived that my throat was getting husky. 

“Thanks, Fatty dear ; these are delicious. As to locking up 
the Opposition in prison; my child, that is a thing the Queen could 
not have done unless they had committed high-treason. Nor would 
she have wished to do so; for an Opposition has a perfect right to 
oppose as much as they like, and in certain crisises they have done 

1 service to the State; though, in this instance, the contrary 
was the case. Their conduct was too much like that of the Whigs 
during the Peninsular War. ‘The fact is, the Liberals could never 
do anything but muddle foreign affairs; and they always had a 
deadly jealousy of those who were able to manage them. Well, 
when the Treaty of San Stefano became officially known, a Con- 
gress of the European Powers was proposed to be held at Berlin 
for the purpose of revising it. England consented to attend on the 
condition that Russia would lay the whole Treaty before the Con- 
gress. Russia refused ; and so the Congress was dropped for the 
time being, ‘Io give you an idea of the extreme gratitude of 
Russia to ‘the friends who help her in distress, let me tell you that 
one of the articles of the Treaty of San Stefano insisted upon Rou- 
mania restoring Bessarabia to Russia, a province which had been 
handed over tu the Roumanians by the Treaty of 1856. After the 
collapse of the Congress, matters, of course, became very serious, 
and it was felt that any day war might break out between England 
and Russia, The Government proceeded to call out the Reserves ; 
a move which induced Lord Derby, the Foreig. Secretary, to quit 
the Cabinet, his colleague, Lord Carnarvon, having previously re. 
signed when our fleet was ordered to the Bosphorus.” 
| “Why didn’t Lord Derby like the Reserves being called out ?” 

asks Roberto. 
“ Well, he seemed to dread our making any decided prepara- 
: tions for war. Lord Derby was very wise on paper, but very timid 
: in action. He was succeeded by Lord Salisbury, who immediately 

, issued a circular in which he pointed out the monstrous nature of 
© the Treaty of San Stefano. At the same time, the Government 
ordered 7000 native troops to rail to Malta; a step, which, having 
been taken without any warning, so infuriated the Opposition, that 
they got up a stormy debate in both Houses of Parliament on the 

ground of its being unconstitutional and illegal. All these evidences 
~ Of stern resolution on the part of the Government produced, how- 
ever, an excellentelfect on Russia; who- saw; moreover, that the 





Mio stors had the country at their back. She began to be fairly 
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frightened ; and the result was, that after Count Schouvaloff, her 
ambassador in London, had accomplished a mission to St. Peters., 
burg, the plan of the Congress was resuscitated, and it eventually 
assembled at Berlin in the month of June. All this time Glad. 
stone continued to stump the country, and to make spiteful speeches 
to his select friends, the Dissenters, who were the only persons he 
could get to listen to him; the people, generally, having become 
disgusted with his conduct, and irritated beyond endurance at his 
stale and stereotyped clatter. John Bright, too, about this time, 
endeavoured to put in bis oar, and began making childish attacks on 
the Government, and idiotic remarks on war. But as he happened 
to be a Quaker, nobody paid any attention to him ; and, in a very | 
short time, all the thanks he and Gladstone got for their pains 
was, that a small crowd used to stand and stare and laugh at them, 
just as you sometimes see people do at some cantankerous old 
beldame who stands at the corner of the street showering abuse at 
her neighbours,” 

‘* What difference did it make, Bright being a Quaker, grand- 
pa?’’ asks Fatima. 

‘* Because Quakers, or the Society of Friends, as they style 
themselves, object to all war, no matter what it is about.’ 

** Grandpa, Quakers are those odd people who dress so plainly 
in drab clothes, and sit for hours without speaking until the spirit 
moves them—are they not ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

‘ But if they were obliged to fight, grandpa? I mean, suppos- 
ing somebody was to invade England, and began attacking the 
Quakers as well as other people, would they try to defend them- 
selves, or only sit still and wait till the spirit moved them.”’ 

‘* My dear Fatty, that is a question which I should be afraid to 
answer authoritatively; but I think the probability is they would 
not have to wait long for the spirit to move them to do what other 
people would do in the same circumstances. Well, to continue my 
tale. Our Plenipotentiaries to the Congress were Lord Beacons 
field and Lord Salisbury, who among other wise and just things, 
succeeded in getting Greece admitted to the great Council, and a 
whole lot of territory restored to Turkey which had been filehed 
trom her by the treaty of San Stefano. The Congress lasted for 
nearly a month, and entirely remodelled the Treaty, so that its 
original rapacious tendencies were all neutralised. Russia had at 
the onset of the war repudiated with indignation the notion that 

she wished to acquire fresh territory ; but you see, my dear, that. 

the Muscovite conscience, if there is such a thing, is very elastic. 

As to her pretended fury at the Bulgarian atrocities, and her burn _ 
ing zeal for Christianity,—why, the very first thing she did & 
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peace was signed was to encourage the Bulgarians to exterminate 
the Mussulmans. Nobody who knew her antecedents ever believed 
she would do anything else; but some of those who had encou 
her in what they either ignorantly or hypocritically called her 
“divine mission’’ and “knightly errand,” affected to be quite 
astonished at the acts of her Christian protégés, the Bulgars, 
These devout persons should have reflected that the devil is a very 
impartial gentleman, aud knows nothing of sects and creeds, 
When our Plenipotentiaries returned from Berlin, they were re- 
ceived with great rejoicing by the country; and all the people 
threw up their caps and cried ‘ Well done!’ as well they might. 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had brought back peace with 
honour: But that was not all. The government had quietly and 
swiftly concluded their convention with Turkey, by which we came 
into possession of this beautiful island. When the cat was let out 
of the bag, the Opposition gnashed their teeth with chagrin, and 
Gladstone was altogether beside himself. They beheld all their 
antiquated musty traditions and their threadbare doctrines swept 
away forever at one stroke, and an imperial mind imitating an im. 
perial policy. They saw that our beloved country was once more 
beginning to look as she had looked in ‘the brave days of old,’ 
that her heart was once again throbbing with the divine freshness 
of youth; and that Foreign Powers were again rendering her the 
old homage and veneration. They could perceive that a thrill of 
solemn delight had passed through the length and breadth of the 
land, and that men were looking into each other's faces’ with a kind 
of rapture, as they thought of their dear England being once more 
the England of Shakspere, and were ready almost to burst into 
the great poet’s matchless lines. Roberto, my boy, will you read 
them to us ?’’ 
Roberto runs into the house and fetches his Shakspere, and 
reads aloud from Richard IIl.— 
‘“‘ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi- : 

This fortress built by nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

Tes te 


" « This land of such dear souls, this dear, < dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world.” 


“Oh, how lovely, grandpa!” exclaims Roberto, when he has 
finished. 
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‘**This precious stone set in the silver sea,’ is my favourite 
line,” says Fatima. ‘It might do for Cyprus, too, mightn’t it, 
grandpa t’”” 

“Tt might, inJeed, Fatima, especially at such an hour as this ) 

when all those rich lights cast back by the dying sun make our 
little island to glow like a ruby. Well, to return to my story. 
The Opposition made a last effort, before the Session closed, to 
arraign the policy and the conduct of the Government; and a very 
pitiful effort it was. Some talked grandly about the prerogative 
having been strained ; while others prophesied all kinds of future 
embarrassments and disasters. Poor dear Robert Lowe almost 
revived the terrible pink fly which was to have eaten the British 
army in Abyssinia. It was. as I say, a pitiful exhibition. They 
were like men beating the air; and, when an overwhelming 
majority for the Government was announced, the Opposition must 
have felt that they had, indeed, been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. Had they themselves had the settling of all those 
momentous questions, and the solving of all those difficult problems, 
does anyone believe that there would not have been but one in- 
evitable result? They would have sat as a select vestry on the 
affairs of Europe, and have treated the fate of empires and 
dynasties like so many ratepayers and churchwardens discussing 
the formation of a School-Board. The conduct of the Opposition 
certainly served one useful purpose to the people; it taught them 
how there might have been but a step between their country and 
political effacement ; it showed them how near at one time seemed 
the danger of their ancient empire being converted into a vast 
parish, dominated by beadles. And now, my dear grandchildren, 
I have finished my tale. As I said at the commencement, all 
these things seem to me to have happened but yesterday ; I can. 
scarcely believe that many of the foremost actors have long been 
peacefully sleeping in their graves. As to the wisdom of that 
great and gracious policy, is not the renovated state of this heauti- 
ful island, smiling, as it seems ever to be, with the glory of per 
petaal youth—a sufficient answer? Do not the blooming plains 
and the contented populations of Asiatic Turkey corroborate it! 
Well, now, what do you say? Do you feel as if the narrative 
of your old grandfather had conveyed to you some idea of those 
events, and that you will be able to recall them with ease ?” 

“Yes, grandpa—we shall never forget your story; and we're 
awfully much obliged to you for telling it to us,” cry the two, #8 
they both hang + bout my-neck, and kiss my withered cheeks. 

“T say,” says Roberto, ‘I see Agamemnon going into the 
garden to get some borage for the claret-cup. I'll tell bim @ 
fetch you something refreshing, grandpa, for you must be tired — 
after talking so long ?” a 
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My grandson runs off; and presently Agamemnon brings me a 
delicious liqueur peculiar to Cyprus, which I quaff with avidity. 
As I sit for some time silent, with Roberto and Fatima on either 
side of me, we all three seem revelling in the charm of the hour. 
The shadows are besinning to creep upon the Mediterranean, and 
will presently shut its placid waters from our view. The steamer 
which Roberto descried in the offing has come in, and anchored 
beside the handsome pier which Larnaka now boasts. His surmise 
was right: it is a troop-ship with a regiment from Malta. We 
can hear the lively commotion as they commence the process of 
disembarkation. In another direction, the songs of women reach 
us as they draw water from the wells in the gardens ; and ever and 
anon, from the far distance, is borne the complaining trill of the 
Cyprian nightingale. The eve seems consecrated to beauty and 
to peace. Just as we are going to turn in, Agamemnon tells us 
that news has reached the authorities that a great battle has been 
fought in Asia Minor, resulting in a complete victory for our arms, 
and that the Russians are already suing for an armistice. 
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To all concerned, what a difference there is between the realities of 
a campaign, and the romance of war that infects boys and girls 
with scarlet fever, and excites even the wisdom of advancing years 
to talk of England turning coward! Of the jingling of the guinea 
satisfying her honour ; of her supposed loss of influence in 
Europe ; of the necessity of doing something! Before John Bull 
is provoked to deeds of blood by such red flags, he should study. 
the appearance of all that cou/d muster of her victorious guards as 
they are depicted, hungry, weary, half-frozen, and wounded, in 
Miss Thompson's Roll-call; and should consider the sort of Christ- 
mas lately spent in the hospitals of Plevna, where, with curses 
and growls, the starving living snatched any few pieces of bread 
that were for dinner on the joyless day, from the grasp of those who 
died before they could swallow them. Where the dead—and some 
unfortunate in not being quite dead—were even dragged by the 
heels, bumping downstairs, and thrown together on carts any-how, 
without the pomp and circumstance of glorious war ! 

In the town where I am now writing they have a patent 
machine, worked by steam, for killing pigs. The throats of scores 
of these animals are each hour passed before well-sharpened knives. 
Is there not quite as much or as little romance connected with this 
pig-destroyer, as with that complicated and highly-polished man- 
slaughtering instrument called an army? The comparison seems 
coarse only because we cannot realise what war is to those con- 
cerned without a more vivid imagination than is possessed by most 
of us. The pompous machinery of war in times of peace deceives 
us. Gay battalions marching at reviews to the sound of the spirit- 
stirring drum, and ships of war, with yard-arms manned, causing 
the welkin to ring ou! as they salute royal personages,—these things 
easily prevent us from picturing to ourselves the piles of dying 
and dead fellow-creatures that lie on the bosom of their mother 
earth after the battle. 

We commend to the admirers of murder on a large scale the 
following statement of the Zconomist respecting the loss of lives, 
aud—what will to many seem worse—of money in the wars of the 
last twenty-five years, 1852.77. The statement is said to be care- 
fully compiled from the Offcial Statistics of the various nations 
concerned, and includes, in addition to the troops slain, a portion . 
of the deaths occasionel by the ravages of the wars among the — 
civil population. First ; Lives lost, 1852. 77—killed i in | battle, o. 
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died of wounds and disease—Crimean war, 750,000; Italian war, 
1859, 450,000; War of Schleswig-Holstein, 3000; American 
Civil War, the North, 280,000; the South, 520,000—800,000 ; 
war between Prussia, Austria, and Italy, in 1866, 45,000; ex- 
peditions to Mexico, Cochin-China, Morocco, Paraguay, &c., 
65,000; Franco- German War, 1870-71,—France, 155,000; 
Germany, 60,000—215,000 ; Turkish Massacre of Christians in 
Bulgaria, America, &c., 1876.77, 25,000. Total, 1,948,000. 
Second: Cost, 1852-77. Crimean War, 340 million pounds ; 
Italian War of 1859, 60 millions; American Civil Wars, the 
North, 940 millions—the South, 460 millions; Austrian and 
Prussian War, 1866, 66 millions ; Expeditions to Mexico, Morocco, 
Paraguay, &c., say, only 40 millions; Franco-Prussian War, 500 
millions. Total, £2,4138,000,000. 

The loss of life is equal to about half the population of the 
whole area; and we may vaguely imagine what would be the effect 
upon production and consumption of absolutely depopulating the 
whole of the west and north districts of London. The loss of 
2413 mill ons sterling of capital is equal to about eight or ten 
year’s revenue of all the Governments of Europe and North 
America. 

But the public revenue is applied in the payment of services 
and the promotion of public works which are, to a large extent, 
useful. The 2413 millions of money destroyed in war have been 
absolutely annihilated. 

Further, the fortresses, ships, artillery, &c., destroyed by war 
have to be replaced by capital taken, over a series of years, from 
productive purposes. The same remark applies to the pensions 
and rewards granted to maimed and disabled soldiers and sailors. 
Here is “ war to the knife,” indeed, and it is to be remembered 
that the “‘ purple testament of bleeding war,” just quoted, refers 
to picked men of the race. It is not merely that millions of men 
are killed, but that the healthiest and best specimens perish. War 
interferes with that process of natural selection which issues in the 
survival of the fittest, for thuse who are fittest to continue the, race 
are, as a rule, the very ones that become food for powder.” 

It is very well for people in easy circumstances to blow the 
blast of war, for the poor are the chief sufferers, when there is a 
breach of the peace. If war were declared to.morrow, the rich 
would have to forego. none of their luxuries, but for the less for- 
tunate employment would be diminished, and there would be a 
greater difficulty in obtaining the necessaries of life. Almost 
every folly and extravagance is said by the thoughtless to be “ good 
for trade ;’’ but, although a few trades become brisk in time of 
war, trade, as a whole, must suffer by the absolute destruction of 
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the wealth of nations. Considering that, if England is not a 
nation of shopkeepers—a name to be proud of—she is nothi 
“the greatest of British interests in peace.’ If even that .blood- 
sucker, Napoleon, the Great or the Little, described war in his 
retirement as “the business of barbarians,” the ordinary English 
paterfamilias should be greatly provoked before taking for his motto 
armo virumque cano. Although Falstaff’s soliloquy should not, 
avd would not, influence the conduct of a single man of our brave 
defenders, it may well be reflected on by those who, from a stay-at- 
ome, easy-chair position, are willing to have battles fought for 
* honour,” “ glory,” and “ prestige.” Even monkeys must feel 
some pity for the cat’s-paw they make use of. ‘ Honour pricks 
meon. Yea; but how when houour pricks me off when I come 
on? How then? Can honour set to a leg? No. Oran arm? 
No, Or take away the grief of a wound? No. Honour hath 
no skill in surgery, then! No. What is honour. A_ word, 
What is that word ‘honour?’ Air. A trim reckoning. Who hath 
it? He who died o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth 
he hear it? No. Is it insensible, then? Yea, to the dead. But 
will it not live with the living? No. Why? Detraction will 
not suffer it; therefore,{I’ll none it. Honour is a mere ’scutcheon, 
and so ends my catechism.” 

Those wvo converse with our soldiers know that they never 
put themselves through such a catechism as that of Falstaff. 
Their indifference as to the probabilities of England going to 
war is surprising. ‘‘A man,” say they, “can only die once, and 
it’s as good to go that way as any other!” And they think of being 
maimed with as much coolness as did Lord Raglan, who, while 
the surgeons were amputatiny his arm, did not utter a single 
groon or syllable until he saw the dissevered limb being removed, 
when he called out, “ Don’t take that arm away until I have 
taken off my ring!” Still, the poor private soldier is to be pitied. 
He is, perhaps, killed or wounded, but those who get the real 
glory are the great captains and emperors, who cause vast bodies 
of men to move as if they were a machine. Nor do the small 
screws in the machinery of a modern army feel the “wild pulsa- 
tion” and pleasurable excitment of hand-to-hand strife. Two 
infernal instruments called armies are placed at a very respectful 
distance from each other. Moltkes get behind them and command 
their movements by means of telegraphy. ‘The individual soldier 
is like a bottle in the smoke, and he has the not-very-comfortable 
assurance that his own life, and the well-being of his own country, 
may depend on the accuracy of a mathematical calculation. The 
fall and rise of’nations is caused now, more than ever, by the skill, 
or. want of skill, of a man of science. The smallest blunder or 
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oversight is followed by disastrous consequences. Such an ap- 
parently insignificant circumstance as the want of shovels de. 
layed the operations of the Russians for a considerable time in 
Bulgaria. Staying in Paris immediately after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, the writer used to ask soldiers what their impressions 
were of a battle-field: One young man’s experience is, 1 fancy, 
not an uncommon one. ‘‘I was,” he said, ‘‘ taken out of my wine 
shop to fight, which I did not at once like, but had to go. In the 
battle I saw nothing but smoke, and, though I hardly knew what 
I was doing, so nervous was I, there was nothing for it but to 
fire—fire until it was over. The greatest coward could not get 
away in the crowd; but I have seen several unable to stand up in 
the ranks, as they were quite paralysed with fear. We could not 
trust our generals, monsieur, and that took away our courage.” 

If there must be war, by all means let it be sharp, quick, and 
decisive. To mitigate the horrors of war in very questionable 
philanthropy, for the more horrible it is, the more will nations 
count the cost before rushing into it. Is it paradoxical to suggest 
that the very extent to which the machinery of war may be 
developed gives some faint hope of that good time coming when the 
war-drums shall throb no longer, and the battle flags shall be 
furled? We read much in ancient history of Greek fire, but our 
chemists know of combustibles compared to which Greek fire is as 
harmless as bread pills. There are a dozen chemical preparations 
that would burn up our entire fleet. The English Government 
were over and over implored to use these villanous compounds 
during the Crimean war, but it was pronounced unworthy of 
civilised nations to do so. We may not always stand on such 
ceremony. In past times ‘‘ war was all courage and chivalry,” 
now it is cunning and machinery, and credit in the money-market. 
We have already made soldiers and sailors of steam, electricity, 
telegraphy, photography, and shall not rest until all the arts and 
sciences, and forces of the world generally, are raised to their 
maximum drilling power. Every portion of the guns and steering- 
gear of our lately-built men of war is worked by steam. To the 
guns of now-a-days, the old thirty-two and sixty-eight pounders 
are mere pop-guns. We speak quite glibly of arnzies of from three 
to five hundred thousand men. Surely the purses, if not the heart 
of nations, must soon cry “Stop! we must draw a line somewhere.” 
There may in this way be a reductio ad absurdum of war, if the 
giants discover that they are in danger of imitating the historical 
Kilkenny cats. 

Ought we, then, to give up our army and navy? By no means; 
for however satisfied we may feel about our own Christianity and 
love of peace, we cannot trust our neighbours. Let us keep these 
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edged tools, which we call army and navy, but be very careful how 
we play with them. ‘To be prepared for war,’’ said Washington, 
‘* is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace.’’ 

England used to be called the “ policeman of Europe,” and 
perhaps it is for the good of the world that she should endeavour to 
maintain that position. But if we would be fair, something must 
be said on the other side of the question. There are barbarities of 
peace, as well as of war. Are not thousands of milliners’ girls of 
‘* sweater’’ tailors, of servants who have learned habits of intemper- 
ance by late hours, not to speak of fathers, outworked to keep up 
“ appearances,’’—are not these killed by thousands each London 
season? Hardly anything is more melancholy than to walk be. 
tween the decks of an “‘ iron clad,” or through Woolwich Arsenal ; 
for in those places we see how the scientific knowledge of the 
world—as well as the wealth that has been made by the sweat of 
a nation’s brow—has been used to construct gigantic man-slaugh- 
tering machines. But sad as is this wilful, designed preparation 
for slaughter, the list of those actually killed and wounded by the 
thoughtless customs and luxurious habits of a prolonged peace, is 
not at all less appalling. The decline and fall of Nineveh, Babylon, 
Rome, Athens, teach us that kingdoms— 





“ To sickly greatness growth 
Boast of florid vigour not their own, 
At every draught large and more large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe, 
Till, sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down, they sink, and spread a ruin round.” 


Terrible as war undoubtedly is, much might be said for it as a 
purifier of the moral atmosphere. Manly virtues are not nourished 
in the rich loamy soil of peace, but in the stony ground of war. ~ 
The much.talked-of brotherhood of man becomes more than a figure 
of speech in the trenches. Class distinctions are rendered invisible 
in the smoke of the enemy’s guns. But, indeed, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the motto, Noblesse oblige, has always been practised 
at least in our army. 

“There goes fifteen thousand a-year!’’ was the admiring ex- 
clamation of one who recognised a young nobleman up to his knees 
in the snow of the Crimea, marching with a regiment of the Guards 
in which he was an ensign. Earth, air, and sea, used to be ran- 
sacked to supply delicacies for the masses of ‘‘ crack” regiments, 
until the authorities made certain sumptuary laws in the interest 
of the poorer officers. We have heard of a cavalry regiment 
sending from Dublin, where they were quartered, to Paris for the 
supposed luxury of a dish of frogs; and yet, in the toil’and moil 
of war, how very well do these peace-spoilt officers behave} Thea 
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they will make a cheerful meal of the same allowance of salt pork 
that has been served out to the privates and their own servants, 
and will even experience the unaccustomed sensation of being 
thankful for what they have received! And as in the case of indi- 
viduals, so it is with nations; war puts them—the French, for 
example, in 1870, on their mettle, and necessitates their opening 
up new sources of wealth to pay their own bills. 

In saying this, however, we are oaly making a virtue of a 
horrible necessity, or the greatest of national crimes. Is there 
not much truth in the saying ‘‘ war is a game at which, if their 
subjects were wise, kings would not play ?’’ Now-a-days it is the 
subjects, rather than the kings, who furiously rage and imagine vain 
wars. To the war party in every country of so-called civilised 
Europe, we commend the followipg weli-known little anecdote, 
which tells how a great king was once deterred from a destructive 
war, by the observation of a philosopher. 

‘‘T shall invade such a kingdom,” said the monarch. 

‘* Aud that taken ?’’ asked his friend. 

‘Then another province.” 

“ And that added ?” 

‘‘Why, then [ shall pass such and such a river, and add 
the whole country beyond.” 

‘* And that attained ?’’ continued the questioner. 

‘“‘ Why, then I shall rest quietly at home.” 

‘‘Could you not do so now, without undergoing all that fatigue 
and danger, with a very questionable issue ?” 

‘‘Ah!” returned the king, struck with the observation. “I 
never thought of that.” 
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INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS.* 


Mr. ANDREW, the originator of the Indus Valley Railway system, 
the long time zealous and consistent advocate of an overland com- 
munication with India by way of Turkey in Asia, and the chair. 
man of the Euphrates Valley Railway Company, has taken high 
ground in this—the latest of his numerous publications. 

We have no longer ‘* The Indus and its Provinces,’’ “ The Scinde 
Railway,’’ “ Indian Railways,” “ ‘The Euphrates Valley Route,” 
and the same “‘ in connection with the Central Asian Question ;” 
we have a remarkably ably-written and statesman-like view of 
India, more especially in relation to its neighbours, a work which, 
whilst of the highest interest in a historical, geographical, and 
economical point of view—presenting, indeed, one of the ablest 
summaries of what now constitutes our Indian Empire—deals 
with what has been hitherto too much overlooked, except in 
especial works, and, as if detached from India Proper, the peculiar 
and complex relations of that empire with neighbouring states 
and powers. Information of such a character, having reference to 
countries like Russia, Turkistan, Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloo. 
chistan, or Biliichistan, hitherto scattered through books of travel, 
a few especial works and pamphlets, often difficult to procure, but 
now condensed into a well-considered, comprehensive, and judicious 
summary, cannot but at the present moment be of the very greatest 
interest and value. 

It is quite out of our power, with the limited space at com- 
mand, to follow the author through such erudite chapters as those 
which refer to the physical features, climate, Flora and Fauna, 
minerals, people, races, languages, religions, and history—the latter 
entered into in a brief yet detailed and satisfactory manner—it 
must suffice if we say that for clearness of statement, care‘ulness 
of style, and general literary perfection, combined with brevity, no 
other work can compare with the present one. Ao additional 
and peculiar charm is imparted to the work by uno less tuan six 
chapters upon the ‘‘ Remarkable Women of India.’’ Here, in- 
deed, is something quite new, adapted for all classes of readers, 
even tor the most desultory and fastidious—perhaps we might have 
said the most idle and untea: hable. 

We must pluck a rose (for it has its briars) from the truly 
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oriental bouquet. It is brief, but characteristic, and will also serve 
as a specimen: “ Among the numerous female captives of Scinde 
were two beautiful princesses, who were reserved for the harem of 
the Commander of the Faithful, Walid, the sixth caliph of the house 
of Ommeia. When the elder was introduced to her future lord, 
she burst into tears, and declared that she was now unworthy of 
his notice, having been already dishonoured by his nephew, Casim, 
before she was sent out of her country. Enraged at the insult 
offered to him by his inferior, and inflamed by the sight of her 
beauty and distress, the caliph sent orders that Casim should be 
sewed up in a raw hide and sent to Damascus. When he produced 
the body to the princess, she was so overjoyed at the sight that 
she exultingly declared Casim had been innocent, but that she 
had now avenged her father’s death and the ruiu of: her family! 
This heroic lady and her sister met with a cruel and ignominious 
death.” 

Some will fancy there was as\ much barbarous revengefulness 
as of heroism in this lady. Speaking of the new sect that has 
arisen in India, in which an attempt has been made to graft Chris. 
tianity upon Brahminism, Mr. Andrew says: ‘‘ Under the guise 
adopted by the Brahma Samaj, the new eclectic school of Ramohan 
Roy and Keshab Chunder'Sen, with a lofty conception of the all-per. 
vading power of the Deity, it emulates the beneficent spirit of 

Christianity, but the seal is wanting—the belief in the great Atone. 
ment.”’ 

But it is not so much in regard to those portions of the work, 
which will have a permanent claim on the reader, as to those 
which apply to the state of things now before us, that we should 
have wished to have called attention at length. Happily, we find the 
best summary of these views given by Mr. Andrew himself in his 
opening pages : . 

‘* All eyes in the east, as in the west, have long expected the 
struggle for supremacy between England and Russia. ‘hat 
struggle, if for a season deferred, still appears to be inevitable.” 

Every act in the great drama of war between Russia and 
Turkey has most powerfully affected the nutions of Central Asia 
and agitated our north-west frontier in India. While in our peave. 
able and well-ordered possessions the call to arms against the Ozar 
excited the utmost enthusiasm. 

The Seikh and the Gourka, the fiercest soldiers in Asia, to 
whom the din of battle isas the breath of their nostrils, vie in 
ardour with the Mussulman, who burns to avenge the wrongs of 
the Head of his faith. Even the Hindostanee, forgetting his caste, 
restraints, and prejudices, longs to strike a blow for those whose 

salt he and lis iathers have eaten in contentment and peace, 
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In Northern India, the Punjaub, and the border lands beyond, 
we have an inexhaustible field for recruiting men of fine physique 
whose trade is war, and accustomed to arms from childhood. 

There never was put forward a greater fallacy, or an error more 
likely to be mischievous than that the Turkish question was of no 
importance in an Indian point of view. The grand problem now 
in course of solution in [urkey must affect in its results, what- 
ever they may be, in the most immediate and powerful manner, 
our prestige and prosperity im India. Even during the Crimean 
campaign, the varying fortunes of the field elicited either the 
apprehension or the applause of the nations of the East, from the 
shepherd in his solitude to the warrior chief in his stronghold, 
while thousand of Moolahs prave’ Allah to bless the arms of the 
** Sooltan of Room.”’ 

When the fall of Sebastopol was announced at Dera Ismael 
Khan, on the Upper Indus, the news was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by all classes. ‘The bazaars of the city were brilliantly 
illuminated, every wealthy shopkeeper displayed from 1000 to 1200 
lamps. 

The native soldiers of India have not only fought the battles 
of the empire in Persia, China, and Abyssinia, but the sepoy of 
Bengal and Madras crossed bayonets with honour with the French 
in the Mauritius, while their brethren of Bombay were sent under 
Sir David Baird to encounter the same gallant enemy in Egypt, 
by Lord Wellesley, a Governor-General of India, whose eagle. 
eyed and bold conceptions were at the time at much decried and 
cavilled at by lesser men as now we see decried and maligned the 
manly and good old English policy of the present Government in 
upholding the honour of the country and in protecting the rights 
of nations confirmed by treaties. 

The policy of the empire at this moment is resisted even by 
those whose experience and knowledge might have taught them 
that in the gravest crises of our time loyalty to the throne and love 
of country would be best evinced by a noble forbearance, if not 
a generous support, to Her Majesty’s servants under such mo- 
mentous circumstances. 

It is in vain to say India is not threatened—that the Suez Canal 
is safe. The canal—glorious work as it is—can be easily injured, 
or even for a time destroyed. We want an alternative route to ~ 
India, and, after having for years ignored the warnings of our leading 
statesmen and soldiers, are we to be told from Vienna that the 
best alternative route is not only threatened, but, that, if Russia 
gets possession of Batum, which, in relation to the Upper Euphrates 
valley forms the first stage from a political, ry, and commer — 
cial ‘point of view down to Mesopotamia and the ie 
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command of the best route to our Indian possessions would be in 
the hands of our rival for empire in the east ? 

It is certain if we decline to connect the Mediterranean with 
the Persian Gulf, Russia will connect the Black Sea with the 
Persian Gulf. The nation desires peace, but the strong man 
must be armed to hold his goods in peace ! 

Is it too much to say that had the Persian Gulf been united 
with a port on the Mediterranean by the Euphrates Railway the 
Russo-Turkish war: would not have occurred? When peace is 
restored, it is to be hoped that our Government will come to an 
agreement with the Porte as to the Euphrates Railway, on the 
basis recommended by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, presided over by Sir Stafford Northcote in 1872, and 
for the Euphrates telegraph, terms for which were arranged with 
Her Majesty’s Government in 1857. The Porte, however, pre- 
ferred a line through Asia Minor. 

I cannot refrain from again calling attention to the opinion of 
the Austrian War Minister, who after the battle of Sadowa, re- 
organised the army and brought it to its present state of efficiency. 

So long ago as 1858, Field-Marshal Lieutenant Baron Kuhn 
von Kuhnenfeld predicted that Russia would in futuré probably 
try to satisfy her craving for an open sea-board by operating 
through Asia. 

‘*She will not,” says this distinguished authority, ‘‘ reach the 
shores of the Persian Gulf in one stride, or by means of one great 
war. But taking advantage of Continental complications, when 
the attention and energy of European states are engaged in con- 
tests more nearly concerning them, she will endeavour to reach the 
Persian Gulf step by step, by annexing separate districts of Arme- 

ia.. . Whatever the commercial value of the Suez Canal to Cen. 
tral Europe, there is no doubt that it is secondary in importance to 
the Euphrates Railway, which affords the only means of stemming 
Russian advances in Central Asia, and which directly covers the 
Suez Canal.”’ 

At this moment when great events in Europe are being watched 
by our distant fellow-subjects in India, and by the tribes and 
nations which dwell between us; when the first Mahomedan 
power in the world is held in the deadly grasp of the Czar; when 
England, this time not ‘ the unready,” is slowly but resolutely 
putting her native legions in motion, and their dusky brothers in 
India are hurrying to arms at the call of their common sovereign, — 
at this moment, some account of the past and present ees d of 
India and her neighbours may not be deemed inopportune. 

Among the more important considerations presented to the 
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reader of this volume, the following appear to merit special 
remark :— 

“That England is not only a great Eastern Power, but that 
she possesses more Mahomedan subjects than the Sultan and the 
Shah together. 

“That the standing armies of the feudatory princes of India 
number over 300,000 men, with more than 5000 guns. 

* And that it is urgent to have improved and additional mea ng 
of communication between England and India,”’ 

Although much might be added to illustrate the position here 
taken up, and to show, in reply to those who argue that Russia 
will invade India by way of Persia, rather than by the Persiag 
Gulf (as if the invasion of India was the one and sole object which 
Russia has in view), and that even granting this to be the case, she 
could not move eastwards in safety when opposed by an enemy in 
the rear or on ber flanks, as well as in front,—still it would be 
impossible to give a clearer or more succinct statement of the 
facts of the case as they now stand. 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 


CAPTAIN BURTON’S “ LAND OF MIDIAN.” 


Tae term ‘‘ Midian,” actording to Captain Burton, popularly 
derived from Medan, the Hebrew, is really the old Egyptian 
“Madi,” a word which occurs in many papyri, and whose plural 
is Madian or Madina. The country so designated is best known 
in this country as the land to which Moses fled from the face of 
Pharaoh, and where he married the sheikh, or priest’s daughter, 
and whither he in all probability led the Israelites during their forty 
years’ sojourn in the Wilderness, ere\ they reached the Promised 
land. The mineral wealth of the country occupied by the 
Midianites was well-known both in biblical and classical times, yet . 
has the region itself been little, if at all, explored in modern times, 
and Captain Burton’s researches come upon us with all the fresb- 
ness of new discoveries. ; 

Thé modern tribes who hold the land confine Madyan to the 
strip of maritime country that stretches between the coast and the 
hills from the fort of Akabah, at the head of the gulf of same 
name, to Mowilah ; but Captain Burton calls this country Northern 
Midian, and he applies the term Southern Midian to the tract of 
about similar size which stretches south from Mowilah to the great 
Wady Hamz, where Egypt ends, and the Hedjaz—the Holy Land 
of the Moslems—the capitals of which are Mekka and Medina, 
begins. It is thus made to occupy all that corner of Arabia which 
extends along the southern side of the Gulf of Akabah and the 
eastern shores of the Ked Sea, as far almost as to Yamboo, the 
port of Medina. 

Captain Burton explored Northern Midian on a first journey, 
and having satisfied himself as to the existence of precious metals 
and stones, of half-worked mines and ruined cities, he returned 
there with an expedition of eight Europeans, Egyptian officers of 
the staff, and two of the line, 25 soldiers, and 30 miners, 10 mules, 
ind about 100 camels. 

Arriving at Mowilah, the first excursion was made to the 
wrth, the scene of Captain Burton’s first discoveries. After in- 
ection of the ancient workings of the precious metals, passing 

he traditional site of Moses’ well (not to be counfounded with 
‘tat at the head of the Gulf of Suez), they reached Makna, the 
mrt of Northern. Midian, and spent a week digging into and 
“Mitacting silver Yrom veins which thread the quartz. Rouading 
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hence the windy Gulf of Akabah, they narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck on the reefs of the island Tiran, at the mouth of the gulf. 

The second expedition was directed to the inland region east of 
Mowilah. A double range of ghauts or mountains were found to 
subtend the coast, and a succession of valleys cut through their 
heights. Beyond the hills, a rough and precipitous pass, terrible 
for loaded camels, led to the Hisma, a plateau of red sandstone, 
some 4000 feet high, and which in reality constitutes part of the 
Neji, or great central uplands of the Arabian peninsula, and is 
remarkable for the beauty of its brick red precipices and broken, 
castellated rocks. East of the Hisma lay the dark lines of the 
Marreh, a volcanic or basaltic region, whence the miners of old 
brought the rough mill-stones that served for their first grindings 
Untortunately, arrived so far to the east, the Maiizeh tribe, who 
received them at first with apparent friendliness, concocted a scheme 
of plunder, from which Captain Burton was glad to escape by 
beating a retreat to the south-east. 

Passing in this direction through the Wady Daumah, which is 
described as a lovely valley, once teaming with fertility, but now 
laid waste by the Bedwins, they discovered the ruins of Souka of 
Ptolemy, now called Sheewak, which, with its outlaying suburbs, 
its aqueducts carefully built with cement, its barrages or dams 
across the village heads, its broken catacombs, its furnaces and 
vast usines, covers some four miles. Sheewak was evidently a 
city of workmen, probably of slave workmen, and a few miles to 
the south lay Shaghab, the ruins of which, fur superior in site and 
construction, suggested the residence of the wealthy mine owners. 

Hence the expedition turned west, and passing through a 
barren, roadless, and very thinly-inhabited country, but with 
traces of ancient mining operations at every stage, they arrived at 
the flourishing little port of Ziba—the Zibber of the maps. The 
southernmost of the torquoise mines was found in this place, the 
natives of which are said to practice the art of promoting the 
growth of pearls by inserting a grain of sand into each oyster. 

The third, or southern excursion, which Captain Burton was 
enabled to undertake by the.despatch of a second vessel and an- 
other month's food from Suez, proved by far the most interesting 
to mineralogists and archeoloyists alike. .They were enabled! upon” 
this occasion to explore the Marreh, or volcanic district, from which 
they had previously been driven back by the Maizeh, and. which » 
extends to nigh Medina, ‘This district was found to be dotted with | 
ruins of mining works, gold having taken the place.of Se 
copper, and the precious metal was found chredtiag aad le 
the basalt. : 
Monsieur Marie, the mining engineer of the Expedition, had © os s 




















proceeded south, where he discovered a deposit of sulphur only 
two miles distant from a navigable bay. He also obtained speci- 
mens of chalcedony, the material of the finely-engraved seals 
and amulets worked by the natives. He also found, and the 
whole party visited afterwards, an outcrop of quartz, in mounds, 
hillocks, and gigantic reefs, called Abel Marwah, and there were 
disused works in the rock. 

The expedition left the port of Wedj, under the guidance of 
the Belizy tribe, which claims some of theold mining districts, 
and visited the ruins of Um el Karayyat, “‘ the mother of villages” 
(or, of ruins ?), where the remains of mining operations lie scattered 
about in all directions. In parts the hill of snowy quartz had 
been so well burrowed into that it has fallen in. Gold was extracted 
from a rose-coloured schist which ran in veins through the quarts. 
Another march took the party to Um el Kharabi, “ mother of de. 
solation,’” where an extensive vein had been worked, and pillars of 
quarts left standing between roof and floor. 

Travelling hence through a land once as rich and prosperous 
as mining could make it, now the very pictures of dreary desola- 
tion, the explorers reached the plains El Beda—the Bedais of 
Ptolemy. Here hills of red porphyry were covered with religious 
inscriptions in Kufic, Cursive, or old Arab, and modern Arab 
characters. 

After traversing another quartz country, the expedition reached 
their farthest paint at the Wady Hamz, a great gap, worked by 
water in the maritime mountain chain which forms the had}, or 
highway for pilgrims to Medina and Mecca, and the stages of 
which are duly recorded in a well-known oriental itinerary. ‘This 
is also the farthest point claimed by Egypt, as the territory traversed 
by the highway, is under the nominal protection of the Sultan, 
just as Midian is under the nominal protection of the Khedive— 
witness the conduct of the Maazeh., 

Here a pleasant surprise awaited the party. On the southern 
brink of the wild water course was the site of a beautiful little 
temple, built of white ‘and variegated alabaster, dug from neigh. 
bouring quarries. The foundations alone were left, and the water 
had washed away the northern wall, but the neighbourhood was 
strewn with fragments of columns, bases, and capitals, all of ala- 
baster, and cut in the simplest and purest style of Greek art. 
This closed the expedition, which left Suez Dec. 10th, 1877, and 
returned there on April 20th, 1878. 

Some 25 tons of rock, stones, and metalliferous lodes were 
_ brought home to illustrate the geological and mineralogical struc- 
ture of theycoyntry. The rocks, chiefly red sandstone, marls 
and gypsum, with beds of rock salt aud sulphur, are spokeu of as 
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secondary, |.ut judging by all analogy, as showed in other parts of 
Western Asia as well as by their character, they are tertiary 
(Eocene and Miocene) and supracretaceous. These deposits are 
broken through in places by granite, quartz, and schists ; and, in 
others, by basalts and greenstones, the points of junction being 
the most metalliferous, Among the specimens are said to be 
argentiferous and cupriferous ores from Northern, and auriferous 
rocks from Southern Midian. ‘There are cnllections from three 
turquoise (bones of animals impregnated with copper) mines, the 
northern, near Ayunel:, sill worked; the southern, near Ziba, 
scratched by the Arabs; and the central, until now unknown, 
save to the Bedwins. There are, moreover, three great sulphur 
beds, and rock salt accompanies the brimstone, as in the naphtha 
districts of Persia aud Babylonia. ‘The whole region, like that of 
Mesopotamia, supplies five gypsum, and in parts are quarries of 
alabaster, which, as at the city of Zenobia, on the Euphrates, 
served to build the towns of Maghair, Sheewak, and Leuke Kome, 
now El Haura. They also brought home five cases of archaeo. 
logic d and ethnological s; ecimens, including Midianite coins, in. 
scriptions, in Nabathwan and Kufic, fragments of worked stones 
and smelted metals, glass and pottery, sketches in oil and water 
colours, photographs of the chief ruins, including catacombs and 
the Greek temple ; and, finaliy, and not the least interesting, maps 
and plaus of the whole country, which is said to contain the re- 
mains of no less than thirty-two ruined cities, towns, or mining 
centres. 

It is well known that between August of the second year of 
the Exodus, and August of the fortieth year, we have an interval 
of thirty-cight years in the time spent by the Isravlites, between 
the period when they left Goshen, passed over what is now part of 
the Suez Canal, lingered at Sinai, approached the Gulf of Akabah 
or Elath, and passed by the east of Mount Hor to Moab, and thence 
by Jericho to the Land of Promise. The greater portion of this 
long period of time has been supposed to have been spent in 

‘wanderings in the desert,’ or in that portion of the land of 
Midian, which extended north of the Elanitic Gulf to Mount Hor, 
including the deserts of Sur, Etham, Elim, Sin or Sinai, and 
Kadesh. The eighteen stations mentioned in the general list in. 
the Book of Numbers, as preceding the arrival at Kadesh, have 
been referred to this eight-and. thirty years of wandering, during 
which the people returned to Eziongaber or Akabab in the hope 
of passing directly through the land of Edom. 

But it has been admitted on all hands, that it is impossible to 
explain how this host of more than two millions (or even reduci 
the estimate, as has been done by some Biblical critics) 
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without a miracle, find supplies of food and water where tribes that 
now roam over the same regions, although numbering scarcely as 
many thousands, are exposed to famine and privation of every 
kind, and, at the best, obtain only a meagre and precarious sub. 
sistence. 

It is much more likely that Moses led the people to the land of 
his previous wanderings, and where he had married a sheikh’s 
daughter, and the Israelites may even in their time have toiled in 
the ruins of Midian. At all events, there was, even at that early 
epoch, towns and villages, wadys and ports, from whence sustenance 
could be derived. ‘Taking the list of stations from the Book of 
Numbers, we have from Kadesh, or the ‘‘ Holy Place,” which was 
in the desert of Paran, to their return thither by Eziongaber (Num. 
xxxiv. and xxxv.), seventeen stations mentioned by name, the sites 
of which have not been satisfactorily determined. It would be in- 
teresting to know if these sites lay in Midian proper, and, if so, 
if any of them can be identified with sites mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Strabo, or Arrian, or with sites newly discovered. 

The origin of the crescent, as the ensign of the Saracens, has 
been the subject of much discussion; but there appears to be 
reason to believe that it came from the practice of the Midianitish 
kings of decorating their war camels with regal crescents. We 
read in Judges vii., 21, that ‘“‘ Gideon slew Zebah and Zalmunna, 
and took away the ornaments that were on their camels’ necks,” 
For ‘‘ ornament ’’ the marginal reading more correctly substitutes 
“ ornaments like the moon.” So Munster, in his note on this verse, 
also reads the Hebrew. Isidore (Z. Orig. xix., c. 31) says the 
Hebrew word may be aptly rendered by the Latin, lunula,— 
clasps, or trinkets in the form of a crescent (Facciolat, in voce, edit. 
Bailey). The regal crescents of the Midianitish kings would very 
naturally pass into the standard of the nation, and hence become 
the ensign of Muhammad and his followers. 


COMBATIVENESS OF OSTRICHES. 


SHEEP-FARMING has, from the greater success of Australia, 
been, it is well-known, supplemented at the Cape by what is 
called ostrich-farming. It appears from Mr. Parker Gillmore’s 
work, entitled ‘The Great Thirst Land,” that the tame ostriches 
mix among the flocks and herds of the Boers when on the move, 
or in local phraseology, ‘‘ when trecking.”” Mr. Gillmore gives a 
curious account of the occasional sportive combativeness of birds 
generally to be so stupid as to hide their heads under 
their wi when hard. :—.**These strange birds 

generally stalked atthe. head of the procession, and appeared 
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to be on most excellent terms with all the domestic animals. 
Occasionally one would deviate to. the right or left of the 
track to peck a mouthful of grass, but as soon ‘as the drover 
would leave the road and shout at it, it would immediately 
fall into its proper place and march ‘orward with the most 
demure gravity, as if to be guilty of an infringement of rules was 
the last thing it would think of. Ostriches always have an in- 
tensely stupid look, but they are not nearly such fools as the 
uninitiated would take them for; and although the most timid 
creatures on the earth when in a state of nature, in captivity, 
or when domesticated, they are bold and dangerous, more especially 
the males. Horse or rider indiscriminately they will attack, walk- 
ing up to the object of their indignation with a quiet, measured 
stride, never evincing for a moment the slightest evidence of hos. 
tility—in fact, looking such fools that no one would imagine them 
capable of inimical ideas—when, with a quick movement, 
done with great strength and velocity, they raise their foot and 
strike forward, the edges of the toes being so sharp that they will 
cut your clothes the whole length of the stroke. As they are too 
valuable to be knocked on the head, perhaps you turn to run from 
them, but their speed is such that an attempt thus to elude them 
is useless. ‘The only plan then to be pursued is to throw yourself 
down, and lie still on your face or back. They cannot kick you 
in these positions, but they will jump on you and trample all over 
you. While this operation is guing on you may give vent to your 
feelings, and satisfy your self-esteem by bestowing upon them a 
few reminders that two can play the same game.” 





